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‘Disloyal’ Howard underfire 


Sacked jails chief 
unleashes wrath 


‘This voyage to disaster 1 


-1 TM APHASD Ytx**. COftniACr 
I HAS AMOBCAHS CLAWS*. 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 




ICHAEL 
Howard, the 
Home Secre- 
tary, was 
last night 
accused of 
disloyalty and political inter- 
ference in a scathing attack 
lannched by Derek Lewis 
after he was sacked as Direc- 
tor-General of the Prison 
Service. 

Mr Lewis took the astonish- 
ing step of publishing a four- 
page letter to Mr Howard do- 
cumenting how he had tried 
to resist being made the 
scapegoat for the damning 


Black 

march 

affirms 

new 

dream 


Jonathan Freedland 
in Washington . 


F OR a day the city was 
theirs. From every cor- 
ner of the United States 
they came, carpeting the 
National Mall all the way 
from the Washington mon- 
ument to the steps of the 
Capitol. No one was sure of 
the numbers, but they 
looked like a promise ful- 
filled: a million black men. 

It was a spectacle not 
seen in Washington since 
600,000 young Americans , 
demanded an end to the 
Vietnam war in 1969. 

The Million Man March 
yesterday defied its ene- 
mies and achieved its goal: 
the largest display of blade 
strength since 1963, when 
Martin Lather King told a 
vast crowd on the same 
spot that be had a dream. 

Since dawn they had ar- 
rived. by bus, plane, and on 
foot. By early morning they 
were chanting, their fists 
clenched in the ain “We 
are here! We are here!” 

They were teenagers in 
Nike sweats, young men in 
rapper-gear and shades. 
They were men in dead- 
locks and shaven-heads, 
and the trademark suits 
and bow-ties of the Nation 
of Islam; African national- 
ists in kente cloth and jella- 
bas of purple and gold- 
“Look at all the colours,'* 
said Terry White, an insur- 
ance consultant, who was 
moved to tears. “Every 
kind of blade man is here — 
we ain’t all alike.” 

Billed as a Holy Day of 


official inquiry report pub- 
lished yesterday into the es- 
cape from Parkburst high se- 
' curity prison this year. 

He points out that he was 
asked to resign, and, with the 
backing of the . Prison Service 
board, had refused. 

The decision by Mr Lewis 
not to go quietly follows Lord I 
Chief Justice Lord Taylor’s 
attack last Thursday on Mr J 
Howard’s new sentencing 
package, and exposes the 
Home Secretary to renewed 
pressure for his resignation. 

The report by General Sir 
John Learmont concluded 
that the breakout had dis- 
closed “a chapter of errors at 
every level and a naivety that 
defies belief’. 



In his letter to Mr Howard,- 
Mr Lewis sayS he was given 
only 45 minutes to j the 
findings of the Learmont 
report and the Prison Service 
response to it ‘T do not con- 
sider this adequate in order to 
reach a proper view an such 
an important decision.” 


MICHAEL HOWARD to the 
Commons yesterday: 

“Sir John has not fo und 
that any policy decision of 
mine, directly or indirectly, 
caused the escape.” 

DEREK LEWIS, the sacked 
director-general of prisons, 
in his letter to Mr Howard: 
"It is a great 

. disappointment to me that 
in the 13 months since the 
Whitemoor escape, yon 
have required so much 
paper, but have paid so little 


He - makes two flTlApaHnna 
which his civil service union, 
the First Division Associa- 
tion, described as unprece- 
dented in relations between 
ministers and civil servants.. 

Mr Lewis says in his letter 
that It had been a "great dis- 
appointment” to him that in 


attention to prisons 
themselves with only six 
visits. What the service 
most needs at this juncture 
is continuity, consistency 
and genuine ministerial 
support It is a matter of 
great regret that you have 
not chosen to give it that 
support” 

SIR JOHN LEARMONT, 
author of the prisons report 
"There were many hands on 
the tiller in this voyage to 
disaster.” 


the 13 months since the 
armed IRA breakout at White- 
moor jail, Mr Howard had 
"required so much paper bat 
had paid so little attention to 
prisons themselves with only 
six visits". 

He goes further in saying 
that both Whitemoor and 


Parkhurst had been severe 
blows that the Prison Service 
had been determined to put . 
right and what was needed 

most was g enuin e fflirilcter ial 

support: "It is a matter of 
great regret that you have not 
chosen to give it that 
support.” 

The Home Secretary in- 
sisted in the Commons that 
the Learmont report placed 
the blame for Parkburst ulti- 
mately at the level of the Pris- 
ons Board: “Sir John has not 
found that any policy deci- 
sion of mine, directly or indi- 
rectly. caused the escape.” 

The Government’s Chief In- 
spector of Prisons, Judge 
Stephen Tom bn, pointed out 
yesterday that the question of 
ultimate responsibility rested 
on the response to a warning 
letter about security fallings 
he sent to the Home Secretary 
two months before the Park- 
hurst escape. 

Home Office sources last 
night insisted that the Home 
Secretary had passed the let- 


ter to Mr Lewis for a response 
and the director-general had 
assured him that work had 
been put in hand that day to 
correct the deficiencies. Mr 
Howard had accepted his 
assurance. 

Last night Mr Lewis dis- 
puted this version. He said he 
talked to the Home Secretary 
again about the action he had 
personally taken. "I asked 
him: 'What else do you think I 
could or should have done to 
prevent Parkhurst?’ He 
replied: ‘I don’t know but it 
was your job.’ " 

Expanding his criticism. 
Mr Lewis said: "Of course, 
ministers must have informa- 
tion. What is a problem is 
when they question opera- 
tional decisions." 

Mr Lewis is expected to 
receive about £200,000 in 
compensation. 

Mr Howard told the Com- 
mons yesterday that he ac- 
cepted the broad thrust of Sir 
John Learmont ’s report with 
its 127 recommendations. He 


said he would wait six 
months for the completion of 
an internal inquiry before 
making a decision on the key 
recommendation of a new 
single "supermax" prison to 
hold Britain’s most danger- 
ous prisoners. 

He accepts the report's 
recommendations that Park- 
hurst should never have been 
a high security prison and 
that its role should be taken 
over by Belmarsh Jail in 
south-east London. 

Last night the shadow 
home secretary, Jack Straw, 
said: “What we have been 
treated to today is the spec- 
tacle of the Secretary of State 
demeaning his office, foiling 
to acknowledge those respon- 
sibilities and instead going 
for his now familiar and taw- 
dry practice of scapegoating 
anybody and everybody to en- 
sure that the buck stops any- 
where but with himself.” 

Leader comment, page 8; 
HugoYotmg, page 9 



Hurd gets £Km 
for 2-day week 









Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 

D OUGLAS Hurd, for- 
eign secretary until 
last July, will pick-up 
an annual salary of £250,000 
for the equivalent of a two- 
day working week as a globe- 
trotting "ambassador” for the 
NatWest bank. 

Details of the salary pack- 
age emerged as NatWest 
made Mr Hurd's service con- 
tract available for inspection 
by shareholders at its City of 
London headquarters. 

The huge salary looks cer- 
tain to fliel fresh controversy 
about Tory ministers quit- 
ting government for well- 
paid jobs in the City. It is also 
thought the job has prompted 
Mr Hurd to rule himself out 
as a possible candidate to be 
the next bead of Nato. 

Labour's City spokesman, 
Alistair Darting, last, night 


condemned the speed with 
which Mr Hurd had secured 
the job. “He earns more in a 
day than many earn in anen- 
tire year. This sums up what 
is wrong with the Tory 
government.” 

The banking onion, Biftu 
said the appointment was a 
•‘disgrace’’. A spokesman 
added: “For the price of a 
clapped out foreign secretary 
you could have had 20 more 
counter staff. There is one 
law for the board and one for 
the rest of the 63,000 staff.” 
NatWest has shed 5,000 Jobs 
in the past year. 

Mr Hurd's appointment, 
effective from yesterday, also 
carries a substantial expense 
account, an office and a secre- 
tary. His duties include “ser- 
vices of a promotional or am- 
bassadorial nature” as well as 
acting “as a senior adviser to 
NatWest Markets on world- 
wide political and economic 
and issues". 


Members of the Nation of Islam assemble on the Mall in Washington yesterday for the Million Man March 


Atonement, Reconciliation 
and Restoration, the march 
had a mood of celebration. 
The Class of 1959 from the 
mainly black Morgan State 
University posed for a 
reunion picture- “Say ‘Free- 
dom’," a photographer said, 
and his subjects smiled. 

Some saw, the day as 
sending a message to white 
America. “They call us the 
invisible menu" the classi- 
cal -singer Daniel Comegys 
said. "Well, I came to be 
counted, to make sure 


people realise we exist” 
Most men said the march 
was for their own sakes, a 
boost to bruised self-es- 
teem. One banner summed 
tip the mood: "Black man. 
Love Yourself/’ 

With 68 per cent of black 
households headed by 
single mothers, and one in 
three black men under 30 
either in jail or on proba- 
tion, everyone agreed there 
was plenty to atone for. 

America’s black men had 
come to the steps of the 


Republican Congress to j 
stem a rightward drift that 
his hit them hardest, from 
the rollback of affirmative 
action, to the attack on the 
welfare system. 

But yesterday's rally also 
marked the coronation of 
its convenor, Louis Farrak- 
han, the fiery head of the 
' Nation of Islam, as the 
leader of black America. 
He bad called the march, 
and, despite his constant 
race-baiting of whites and 
Jews — which led several 


moderate black groups to | 
boycott yesterday’s event — 
close to a million black men 
had heeded his summons. 

“I make a motion today 
that Minister Farrakhan be 
our leader yesterday, today 
and tomorrow,” declared 
Rev A1 Sampson said from 
the platform, to huge 
cheers. 

Speaker after speaker 
lavished praises, on the 
Nation of Islam leader, who 
preaches a blend of black 
self-reliance and racial sep- 


- PHOTOGRAPH: STEVE HELBEfl 

aratism. Yet, most in the 
crowd Insisted they were 
not there for him. “It’s not 
a Farrakhan march. It’s a 
black people’s march,” 
Shonkaye Stanley, a stu- 
dent and one of the handful 
of women in attendance, 
said. 

President Clinton was out 

of town, telling an audience 
in Austin, Texas, it was time 
for Americans to “clean our 
house of racism 

O nion pl oa, page 7 


Pathetic jokes catch deputy on the hop as he savours thrill of a new Commons tradition 


Sketch 


Simon Hoggart 

Y esterday we had a 
brand new ancient parlia- 
mentary tradition: Question 
Time to the First Secretary of 
State and Deputy Prime 
Minister. 

These are in fact just one 
person, both titles belonging 




to Michael Heseltine, who ar- 
rived clutching a smart 
leather folder in a regal puce 
colour, marked “EUR. Dep- 
uty Prime Minister”. 

He -looked awfully pleased 
with it In fact, the whole oe- 
i casion had the feel of a 
Fisher-Price Junior Prime- 
Minister's Question Time out- 
fit “Give your child the thrill 
of being Prime Minister for 
the day! Just like the real 
thing ! includes your choice of 
titles and puce folder.” 


The Labour benches were 
in a state of high excitement, 
partly because they had an- 
other chance to scoff at Hezza, 
but mainly because they had 
been told that Aim Bowarth, 
the famous apostate, was due 
to arrive to the Chamber at 
3.10 prompt 

At 3J0 there was no sign, 
but when Mr Heseltine took 
up his place opposite the life- 
size Dispatch Box (In impact- 
moulded plastic, for hoars of 
safe play) someone shouted: 


“Do one of your silly walks!” 
At 3J1 Labour MPs looked 
anxiously at the doors. 

At 3J2 Mr Roger Freeman, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, started answer- 
ing questions. We learned 
that the Duchy of Lancaster Is 
alga known as The County 
Palatine, as well as boring old 
“Lancashire”. 

At 3.14 there was a question 
directly addressed to the Dep* 

! uty Prime Minister. Mr Free- 
| man rose again. Outraged 


Labour MPs shouted: 
"Where’s Hezza?” Mr Free- 
man said that- he bad been 
asked to reply. 

MPs gasped. Clearly the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, although a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, was now 
under the authority of the 
First Secretary of State and 
Deputy Prime Minister, mak- 
ing the latter also Super- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and. presumably. 
Provost-Marshal and Grand 


Panjandrum of the County 
Palatine. 

At 3.15 there was still no 
sign of Mr Howarth. Dennis 
Skinner yawned one ctf the 
biggest yawns I have ever 
seen yawned. The last time I 
gazed into a cavern so large it 
belonged to Diane Abbott 
(Lab, Hackney N) who, during 
a party at the Labour canter- 
ence, was trying to fit three 
Continued on page 3, col $ ' 

Parliament, page 5 
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2 NEWS 


The 

Maxwell 

trial 


‘He was 
driven by 
power, 
not by 
money; 
by the 


ability to 

change 

things, 

not only 

in this 

country 

but 

abroad’ 


Kevin Maxwell 
on his father 


Kevin Maxwell arriving yesterday at the Old Bailey, where he described the complex personality of his father 
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Tycoon ‘ruled by charm and bullying’ 


Dan Atkinson 


R obert Maxwell 

achieved power and 
wealth by combining 
personal charm with 
a bullying nature that fright- 
ened his family as well as 
senior employees, his son 
Kevin told the Old Bailey 
yesterday. 

It was the first time Kevin 
Maxwell, who is on trial with 
his brother, Ian, and former 
financial advisor Larry 
Trachtenberg, had given a 
public defence to allegations 
that be conspired to defraud 
pension funds by misusing 
shares. 

Speaking from the witness 
box in the packed courtroom, 
he said that at all times he 
believed what his father had 
told him — that the shares 


had been transferred from the 
pension funds to the Robert 
Maxwell Group. 

Even after bis father’s 
death at sea Kevin said he be- 
lieved the banks would con- 
tinue to support him and the 
group, that there was an in- 
vestor prepared to inject £400 
million into the group and 
that it was "saveable.” 

He described his father as 
“somebody who dominated 
any business he was involved 
in ... be bad a commanding 
presence in a room and, given 
his weight and bulk, he could 
dominate, and did dominate, 
every meeting he attended'*. 

Arguing with him was a 
"gruelling, physically de- 
manding" task, said Kevin, 
who admitted that as a child 
he was “very frightened" of 
his lather. 

Kevin said his ambition 


had been to work for one of 
the Maxwell businesses. 
Eventually, both he and Ian 
would work for their father, 
but “Pie] was keen to keep us 
apart ... we never worked 
together ... I think this was a 
deliberate policy”. 

He said his father was a 
"spectacular risk taker", who 
had turned round companies 
on the brink of bankruptcy 
and amassed a personal for- 
tune of more than £1 billion 
by the late 1980s. 

"He was basically a man 
possessed by business. He had 
no interests outside business. 
It consnmed his life. He 
worked from very early — 
sometimes 5am in the morn- 
ing — to 10 at night every day, 
including weekends. 

“He wasn’t motivated by 
money, he was motivated by 
power, the ability to influence 


events, the ability to make a 
difference, to change things, 
not only tn this country but 
abroad.” be added. 

Replying to questions from 
his QC, Alun Jones, Kevin 
said his father was "some- 
body who inspired loyalty . . . 
a charismatic leader". 

However, be said, there had 
been another side to his char- 
acter “He could be generous, 
be could be charming' 

"He was an exceedingly 
generous individual, not sim- 
ply in toms of donations to 
charity but individual acts of 
generosity for people who 
worked for him or wrote to 
him or members of the public. 

“He was capable of being 
extremely charming to 
people, he was capable of win- 
ning but he was also capable 
of verbal brutality in meet- 
ings, public dressing-downs 


not only of his children but 
also his senior managers. 

He recalled how he had 
been sacked by his father 
while working for him on a 
defence periodical fax Wash- 
ington in the early 1980s, “be- 
cause he objected to my mar- 
riage to Pandora". 

Kevin remained in touch 
with his father while working 
in Eastbourne and, at the end 
of 1984. he took charge of a 
Maxwell publishing 
subsidiary. 

For the last year of his lift 
Robert Maxwell was not as 
well as he had been. But de- 
spite a persistent chest infec- 
tion he continued to work “in- 
credibly long hours." 

When his lengthy negotia- 
tions for control of the strike- 
bound New York Daily News 
succeeded, he even took ott 
the Mafia who controlled dis- 


tribution of the newspaper 
and drained its profits life- 
blood, said Kevin. 

Of all his father’s works, 
Kevin said: "His lasting 
achievement, and with the 
passage of time people will 
come to see it . . . was the cre- 
ation and development of Per- 
gamon Press. 

"I thin k he had a unique 
ability and insight into, the 
development of science and 
the importance of scientific 
research. Hie launched his 
first scientific journals in 
1948 and by the time he came 
to sell the business, Perga- 
xnon published 400, 390 
launched by him. 

"I think his ability to 
understand the dynamics of 
science was re m a r ka b le." 

The case continues today. 
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Back to eccentric basics 


First night 


Adam Sweeting 


Rickie Lee Jones 

London Palladium 


Y OU might argue that 
Rickie Lee Jones never 
lived up to her early 
promise, or on the other hand 
you could celebrate the fact 
that she has remained defi- 
antly original. Like Iris De- 
Ment, or even Leonard Cohen, 
she has a pretty good grip on 
who she Is, and if she has an 
audience prepared to follow 
her eccentric loops and swirls 
she will be happy enough. 

This London show arrived 
hot on the heels of the Naked 
Songs album, subtitled Live 
And Acoustic in case you did 
not get the picture the first 

time. The set she played was 
broadly similar to the album, 
although we did not get celeb- 
rity bassist Rob Waaserman 
guesting on Chuck E’s In Love. 

Jones was not naked, al- 
though she did remove first 


her woolly cap, and then her 
jacket, as she perched cross- 
legged on a pair of Persian- 
looking carpets and twanged 
at her acoustic guitar. 
"Thanks for cornin’ over." 
yelled an American voice. 
"Thanks for taking your 
jacket off,” shouted an 
English one at the back. Jones, 
accustomed to all sorts of curi- 
ous life forms, merely smiled. 

This show is a kind of back- 
to-basics best of. Jones kicked 
off with The Horses, which 
immediately highlighted the 
pitfalls of this solo acoustic 
approach. It is one of her most 
evocative songs, and while 
there was a charge of recogni- 
tion as she launched into it, 
that was rapidly followed by 
the realisation that there was 
no way she could approximate 
the sublime recorded version 
with just a six-string guitar. 
Minimalism was the watch- 
word. as Rickie Lee plucked 
out the ghost of an accompani- 
ment using just two or three 
strings. 

The star of the show was her 
multifarious voice, bouncing 
across the spectrum from in- 
coherent girlish gurgling to a 


high, tremulous upper regis- 
ter always on the point of flick- 
ering into extinction. For 
Coolsville, played at the piano, 
she dredged up a bizarre deep 
bellowing sound, counter- 
pointing it against the high 
voice tn a daringly exposed a 
cappeila ending. 

Jones's songs tend not to be 
straightforw a rd three-chord 
strumalong jobs — they 
evolve into an assortment of 
bluesy and jazzy extrusions, 
where time stands still and 
bar markings dissolve — 
which makes them extra-prob- 
lematic in a solo configura- 
tion. Hence, some of the more 
conventionally structured 
pieces worked best. 

She delivered Easy Money 
as a hip. knowing throwaway, 
over a cool guitar figure. Stew- 
art’s Coat found Jones picking 
gently through a glistening 
circle of chords, her voice at 
Its most supplicating. 

She will never sell 5 million 
albums, but she will always be 
awkward, interesting, and 
worth a visit. 


This review appeared in later 
editions yesterday. 


Nuclear power ‘subsidy 1 


Insurance claims to be met by 
the state after privatisation 


David Hencke 
Westmnster Correspondent 


T HE taxpayer Is to meet 
any insurance claims 
for serious accidents or 
commercial failures above 
£140 milli on a year for the 
new privatised nuclear com- 
pany. British Energy. 

The decision comes as the 
privately run Atomic 
Weapons Establishment at Al- 
dexmaston has been declared 
too risky and expensive to in- 
sure for nuclear and chemical 
accidents by independent in- 
surance companies — so the 
taxpayer is to pick up the bill 
Private firms have also 
removed their unlimited 
liability at Aldermaston for 
environmental pollution, gas 

explosions and contamination 
and replaced it with a maxi- 
mum payment of £10 million 
per incident with an overall 
limit of £100 million a year. 
The moves follow evidence 


that insurance companies are 
not prepared to take any 
greater responsibility for in- 
suring nuclear plant, despite 
Lloyds of London having a 
very profitable syndicate to 
insure the state-owned nu- 
clear Industry at up to £140 
million a year. 

The decision will mean 
that the nuclear Industry — 
alone among privatised rivals 
of coal, gas and electricity — 
will still receive state subsi- 
dies for Insurance cover. 

Ministers believe they can 
head off any row with the 
competition commissioner at 
Brussels by arguing that 
other countries' nuclear 
power plants are similarly 
subsidised. 

Details of the decision were 
published during die parlia- 
mentary recess, and a 
Labour backbencher, Llew 
Smith, MP for Blaenau 
Gwent, who wanted to object 
to the decision, was told yes- 
terday that he was “too late". 


He said: "Private contrac- 
tors who have taken over foe 
management of Aldermaston 
are virtually free to make as 
much profit as they like and 
dump any risk on foe tax- 
payer. This is a monstrous 
state of affairs.” 

A white paper on atomic in- 
dustry costings says that 
Hunung-Brae, the defence 
consortium running Alder - 
maston, was given two years 
to find private Insurers to 
take on the risk previously 
held by the Government. 
“However, the cover required 
has been proved to be either 
not available or poor value 
for money," it adds. 

As a result of the risks 
being known, existing “all 
risks” insurance cover for 
non-nuclear areas — like 
chemicals and pollution — 
was withdrawn at the end of 
last month. r 

Far nuclear risk there were 
no takers at all with the result 
that cover has been extended 
at the expense of the taxpayer 
to March 2000. and ministers 
now believe no company will 
ever insure nuclear weapons 
production. 


The Guardian Tuesday October 17 1995 



Lottery’s £30m 
to Sadler’s Wells 
angers MPs 


Michael EDiaon 
and Edward Pilkfngton 


T HE Heritage Secretary. 
Virginia Bottomiey, was 
put on foe defensive over 
the national lottery yesterday 
as criticism mounted over a 
£30 million grant of lottery 
money to a dance company 
based in London. 

politicians on both sides of 
the Commons lined up to crit- 
icise the distribution of lot- 
tery funds, accusing foe Gov- 
ernment of favouring elitist 
projects concentrated in foe 
South-east More than £42 
million of the Arts Council’s 
latest award of £50 million 
went to two London groups. 

Terry Dicks, Conservative 
MP for Hayes and Harlington, 
said the heritage secretary 
should feel ashamed for de- 
fending the multi-million 
pound award to the Sadler's 
Wells theatre, central Lon- 
don, "bearing in mind that 
two medical charities I am in- 
volved in have got nothing”. 

Labour’s Stephen Timms 
pointed to a report from foe 
Rowntree Foundation that 
suggested a disproportionate 
amount of the lottery grants 
were going to the most pros- 
perous parts of the country. 

Mrs Bottomiey stood by the 
latest awards. She said ballet 
was popular, attracting audi- 
ences of almost 3 million last 
year. Funds were being chan- 
nelled to some of the most dis- 
advantaged groups and 
regions in the country. 

The Sadler’s Wells award 
was the biggest grant for the 
arts since the Royal Opera 
House's £55 million award led 
to accusations that Britain’s 
great national obsession took 
from the poor and gave to the 
rich. The theatre wants to 
pull down its ’’inadequate" 
64-year-old theatre and 
replace It with a new dance, 
ballet, opera and music house 
by the middle of 1998. 

If foe theatre can raise £10 
million itself — it has £1.3 
million so far -— it will start 
work by this time next year. 


Ian Albety. the theatre’s 
chief executive, said; “Any- 
one who comes to Sadler's 
Wells at the moment must be 
a masochist, the stage la Im- 
possibly small, the sightlines 
are terrible and the legrootti 
is appalling hut we get lots of 
repeat visitors. At the mo- 
ment we're attracting audi- 
ences of about 65 per cent . . . 
as for elitism, we’re not In the 
posh part of Islington, our im- 
mediate neighbourhood is 
council fiats.” 

The theatre made £35.000 
last year, owes £300,000 and 
promised to keep ticket prices 
down when foe new theatre is 
complete. Sadler’s Wells, 
which aims to present the 
best British and international 
dance, ballet and opera, will 
move to the Royalty theatre 
for two years during the 
rebuilding work. 

The Sadler’s’ Wells grant 
given yesterday by the Arts 
Council was one of 50 worth a 
total of £50.9 million. 

The Globe on the south 
bank of the Thames received 
£12.4 million towards com- 
pleting its Shakespearean 
open-air theatre; £750.000 was 
put towards the £2.3 million 
cost of a film version of 
Adrian Noble’s production of 
A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, with the Royal Shake- 
speare Company; and Stam- 
ford Shakespeare Company 
received £490.000. foe most so 
far for an amateur arts group. 

Lord Gowrte. the Arts 
Council chairman, who also 
announced a squad of Arts 
Council culture police to 
make sure that lottery money 
was being spent properly, 
said that if he lived in the 
north he would feel aggrieved 
about the money going to 
London. But a lot more 
regional applications were 
being considered and in 
future the capital’s share 
would be greatly reduced. 

He added: “Historically, no 
high arts have ever not been 
paid for by the taxpayer — 
even Shakespeare and Wag- 
ner — because they are 
expensive." 


Money for art’s sake 


Lottery arts grants. 1995. £m. 
Arts Council of England 
1 London £ 
2 Eastern region £ 




13L59 1 


3 East Midlands 1 _| X42a 

4 Northern f~J a43a 
5 North West 1 I s. 726 

1 5.763 


6 Southern £ 


7 South East 1 > 2.738 

8 South West 


MBS 


9 West Midlands £ 


6276 


10 Yorks and Humber I s-147 \ 


11 Arts CoBMflo! Wales I 4a| 

Includes £500,000 of grants 
to be mads next week 


12 Arts Council of N Ireland jJoJM 
13 Scottish Arts Conned I sjb 



Who spends, wins 


% of total Lottery sales, 
to July 1995 



Scotland: 8.8 


N Ireland: 2.4 


North East 5.3 
^Yorkshire: 9ji 


North 
West 11.7 


Midlands: 15.7 


The rest take the long view 


s 


THE Government 
under fire yester- 
day for favouring elitist 
arts groups in the South- 
east, people working tn the 
arts elsewhere in Britain 
appeared sanguine: 


“I shudder when 1 hear 
people talking about money 
being wasted on elitist arty- 
farty groups. That sort of 
argument leads to less for 
all of us working in the 
arts.” — Ian Clayton, of the 
community arts group, York- 
shire Arts Ctrcus. 


“We see the Lottery as 
more of a marathon than a 
sprint; we’re advising 
people with large projects 
to take time and mak e abso- 
lutely sure that they've got 
them right.” — Jo Beddowes. 
Northern Arts 


There is enough money 
for very high profile 
national awards as well as 
the very important smaller 
projects in the regions. We 
are really pleased.” — Mar- 
tyn Cox of South West Arts 


Unless applications are 
really poor or undeserved. 


it seezns that anyone who 
asks gets. I don't have any 
impression that the smaller 
organisations or the north- 
ern region are being penal- 
ised.” — Anne Pierson, direc- 
tor of the Brewery Arts Centre 
in Kendal. Cumbria 


“We don't see any problem 
provided money is avail- 
able for smaller bodies.” — 
Frances Wilson qf . Century 
Theatre, Keswick. Cumbria 


“The reason money is not 
going to the regions is that 
organisations haven’t got 
their bids in yet.” — Kevin 
Fearon. of Everyman Theatre, 
Liverpool 


“We’ve not had the big 
awards , but we’re a small 
country. We've only got a 5 
million population. I’m 
sure the larger will come.” 
— Scottish Arts Council 
spokesman 


“We don’t have a problem 
with this. We are not short 
of major buildings. What 
we are short of is resources 

to put into them." Mary 
Picken. of Scottish arts lobby- 
ing group. Salvo 


THE DAWN CHORUS ON RADIOS 


NOW RADIO 3 STARTS THE DAY ONE HOUR EARLIER. JOIN ANDREW McGREGOR AND THE ON AIR TEAM FROM 6AM. MONDAY TO FRJOAY. 
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Bet’s off 

to find 

the sun 

after 

giving 

last 

orders 


Nancy Banfcs-Smith 
sees TV’s leading 
landlady leave in 
a blaze of temper 


NEWS 3 


B 


tic. 


ET snapped last night 
with the exhilarating 
twang of knicker eias- 


The story of Coronation 
Street so far. After working in 
The Rovers Return for 25 
years. Bet the landlady 
needed £66,000 to boy the pub. 
An exciting way to find out 
who your friends are is to ask: 
them to lend you £66,000. Bet 
was turned down like a bed- 
spread by her best friend 
Rita, whose only visible ex- 
penditure is on sequined 
angora sweaters, and by her 
stepdaughter. Vicky, who. as 
Bet said bitterly, knows when 
summat’s knackered. She 
sold her 'orae, didn't she? 

Now read on. The effect was 
memorable. Bet's hair boiled 
over and she ordered every- 
body out of the pub (“There’s 
not one of you lot I haven't 
wanted to get rid of in my 
time!") and threw the Mayor- 
ess of Weatherfleld out after 
them (“Out she goes. Out, out, 
out!"). 

A bunch of extras shuffled 
off. very much like the pen- 
guins in the John Smith com- 
mercial, who mutter In a 
miffed and muted sort of way 
that they were going anyway. 

It reminded me of The Bow- 
mans, one of Hancock's finest 
half hours, in which he non- 
chalantly got shot of the en- 
tire cast of an everyday soap 
of country folk. “Oh dear, 
what a shame. They’ve all 
fallen down that disused mine 
shaft.” 

You could hear an aitch 
drop in the Rovers. Silence 
like a poultice came to heal 
the blows of sound. Absently, 
Bet emptied an ash tray, 
which was odd because no- 
one smokes in the Rovers. 

At this spooky moment Al- 
derman Alf Roberts, a grocer. 



Anger at millionaire’s access to arms bid details 

Portillo adviser in 
row over secrets 


David Henclce 

We s tmin s te r C or e spo nde n t 



AVID HART, the 

maverick right-wing 

millionaire and ad- 
viser to Michael Por- 
tillo, the Defence Secretary, 
has been given top level secu- 
rity clearance which allows 
him access to defence secrets 
submitted by British compa- 
nies competing with foreign 
buyers, it emerged yesterday. 

The disclosure in a letter 
from Mr Portillo to David 
Clark. Labour’s defence 
spokesman, provoked a scath- 
ing attack on the adviser in 
the Commons, with rfaVnns 
that leading British compa- 
nies had complained he could 
be misusing his unpaid posi- 
tion at the Ministry of De- 
fence. Four companies, Brit- 
ish Aerospace, Westland, 
GEC and Rolls Royce, are 
understood to have infor- 
mally complained to MoD 
officials. 

Mr Hart was originally ap- 
pointed to launch a war on 
waste and help sell MoD prop- 
erty. but Mr Portillo's letter 
discloses that he has now a 
brief to include some of the £9 
billion a year procurement 
contracts awarded by the 
MoD. 

Mr Portillo says: "Mr Hart 
fully understands the need to 
safeguard all information 


given to him in his depart- 
mental role and that this 
should not be used for any 
other purpose. Mr Hart pro- 
vides Independent advice to 
me in only a small number of 
areas where the department 
is in negotiations which may 
lead to a procurement con- 
tract If he were to have a fi- 
nancial interest in one or 
more of the firms in negotia- 
tion for such a contract I 
would expect him to declare it 
and would reach a view on 
his Involvement in the light 
of this declaration." 

Mr Clark raised the disclo- 
sure that Mr Hart had sup- 
ported the purchase of 
second-hand American F-15 
jets in preference to British 
Aerospace's Eurofighter air- 
craft. At least two merchant 
banks are understood to be in- 
terested in backing an Ameri- 
can deal. 

He demanded to know 
whether Eton-educated Mr 
Hart, who set up the right- 
wing Committee for Free Brit- 
ain and brokered the break- 
away miners' union, the 
DDM. had signed the Official 
Secrets Act. Mr Portillo, de- 
spite Labour cries of 
“Answer. Answer", remained 
impassive throughout. 

Mr Hart had made his anti- 
British industry views known 
in a Spectator article in 1993. 
in which he accused Britain's 
leading defence company. 


British Aerospace, of making 
"various specious claims” 
about the Eurofighter, add- 
ing: “From a military point of 
view, there are undoubtedly 
cheaper and more timely so- 
lutions that EFA to our de- 
fence requirement. 

"Buying or leasing second- 
hand American F-l5s — there 

are nearly 300 of them sitting 
doing nothing in the Nevada 
desert — and rebuilding them 
and fitting new avionics In 
Britain so that BAe can stay 
in business, if it must, is 
one." 

Mr Hart, who once went 
bankrupt, is a colourful char- 
acter whose friends included 
the late William Casey, for- 
mer CIA chief, and Charles 
Elwell, ex-Ml5 man. 

He christened his eldest son 
Bimbo. He owns a 500-acre es- 
tate. Chadacre Hall, in Suffolk 
and founded a think-tank to 
promote Michael Portillo. 

Conservative sources say 
John Major blocked his move 
to the Foreign Office when Mr 
Rifklnd was promoted, but Mr 
Portillo insisted on retaining 
him.' Mr Portillo appears to 
confirm this in a letter to Mr 
Clark which says that he de- 
cided to keep him. “The 
Prime Minister's agreement 
is not required," he says in 
the letter. 


Portillo modflat ton* ovor 
Europe, page 5 


Legal aid fees top £4m 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


Bet Lynch, alias actress Julie Goodyear, in her last episode of Coronation Streetlastnigfat after 25 years 


(his name, position and pro- 
fession Identical with Mrs 
Thatcher’s tether) emerged 
from a leisurely visit to the 
gents and found himself the 
last man left alive. "What 
time is it?" he asked wildly. 
“Half past one." “Night or 
day?" 

The moral Is don’t stay too 


long in file gents. Or in a 
soap. You may get a shock 
when yon come out 

■Bet left Coronation Street 
in a cab, giving no forwarding 
address. 

“A quid says it's a Greek 
island. Single women they al- 
ius go where there’s sun- 
shine," said the cabbie. “And 


do they find it?” asked Bet 
An advertisement for beds, 
timed to coincide with these 
traumatic events, was less en- 
couraging. “’Ey Bet" it said. 
(Surely *Ee Bet? Ed) “Now 
you can look forward to an 
uninterrupted night's sleep-” 
I don’t think that an uninter- 
rupted night’s sleep was ever 


Bet’s idea of a good time. 

Meanwhile, back in Coro- 
nation Street, a shop assistant 
is accusing the manager of 
sexual harrassment Reg, ad- 
justing his wig nervously, 
asked sharply: "You’ve not 
been reading the Guardian, 
’ave yer?"„She denied it with 
spirit So that's all right then. 


T HE row over large fees 
paid to lawyers in legal 
aid cases erupted again 
last night with the revelation 
that six QCs representing de- 
fendants in three of the most 
expensive fraud cases were 
paid more than £300,000 each, 
and the solicitors who de- 
fended the fraudster Peter 
Clowes got more than £2 
million. 

Stephen Byers, Labour MP 
for WaHsend, who exposed 
huge payments in earlier 
cases, said: "Perhaps the time 
has come to consider estab- 
lishing an independent body 
to determine the level of 
remuneration for cases of this 
kind." 

The figures were released 
by the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Mackay. in response to a par- 


liamentary question by Lord 
Cocks of Hartcliffe, a Labour 
peer. 

They show that Richard 
Ferguson, now defence QC for 
Rosemary West, was paid 
£315,987 for defending Ernest 
Saunders in the Guinness 
fraud trial, and another QC, 
David McEvoy, notched up 
£419,337 for the Britannia 
Parks mortgage fraud, the 
longest criminal trial ever. 

Nigel Mylne, another de- 
fence silk in Britannia Parks, 
got £365,012. and three QCs in 
the Barlow Clowes case were 
paid sums ranging between 
£309,312 and £332,144. 

The largest sum paid in the 
three cases, £2.08 million, 
went to Burton Copeland, 
specialist fraud solicitors for 
Peter Clowes in the Barlow 
Clowes case. Walker Morris 
Turnbull, another firm in the- 
Barlow Clowes case, got 
£1-282 million, and Offenbach 


& Co, the main defence solici- 
tors in Britannia Parks, 
£L389 million. 

The lawyers were origi- 
nally awarded lesser 
amounts, bnt got them in- 
creased on appeal by between 
£86,000 and £110,000 each. 

Ian Burton, senior partner 
of Burton Copeland, now in- 
volved in the BCC1 and Max- 
well fraud cases, said £1 mil- 
lion of the £2 million awarded 
to his firm was taken up by 
accountants’ fees and other 
payments out 

The Bar’s chairman, Peter 
Goldsmith QC, said: "The fees 
paid were not decided by bar- 
risters. They were first as- 
sessed by assessors appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor’s De- 
partment and farther consid- 
ered by High Court fee judges 
whose job is to set reasonable 
rates." They include VAT, 
professional overheads and 
expenses. 



Andrew Gulf on 25 years and 30,000 pints 


□ Julie Goodyear's debut 
in Coronation Street gave 
little hint of the popularity 
to come: she first appeared 
for just six episodes in 1966 
as a tarty blonde working 
alongside Elsie Tanner in 
Elliston's raincoat factory, 
before returning to Oldham 
Rep for 12 months’ 
training. 

□ In 1970 she got her big 
break when Bet Lynch 
made her first appearance 
behind the bar of the 
Rovers Return. Powerful 
storylines included the 
death of her long-lost ille- 
gitimate son Martin, and a 


string of failed love affairs, 
with, among others, Len 
Fairclough and Mike 
Baldwin. 

□ Ten years ago Bet Lynch 
became landlady; she was 
to endure a blaze at the pub 
and a foiled marriage to 
theatre agent Alec Gilroy. 

□ Off screen there was al- 
most as much drama: She 
Insured her breasts, nick- 
named Newton and Ridley 
after the Rovers brewery, 
for £1,000 in 1970: She was 
married three times and 
had three broken engage- 
ments; and she successfully 
fought cervical cancer; 


□ In real life, she wears 
Dior, drinks Dorn Perignon 
champagne, drives a Mer- 
cedes and lives in a Man- 
chester semi, complete with 
gold bath taps. 

□ Script-writers have de- 
liberately left things open- 
ended. because Miss Good- 
year — after 2,002 shows 
and pulling an estimated 
30,000 pints — keeps 
reminding fans she may 
one day return: "This isn’t 
goodbye, it’s an revoir.” 

P A chat s how career may 
follow — GMTV is consider- 
ing her as a celebrity inter- 
viewer, while she is to ap- 
pear in the second series of 
Try’s Band of Gold, the hit 
prostitute drama. 

□ National Grid chiefs 
were bracing themselves 
for a a 25 per cent surge in 
electricity demand from 
800 to 1,000 megawatts at 
the end of last night’s epi- 


sode — as the nation collec- 
tively put the kettle on. 
Overnight ratings, avail- 
able today should reveal 
whether it beat the Street’s 
previous audience record — 
27 million in 1989. 

□ Preparing for its 35th 
birthday in December, the 
Street will go four times a 
week next year. When it 
launched the Daily Mir- 
ror’s critic forecast: "The 
programme is doomed — 
with its dreary signature 
tune and grim scenes of a 
row of terraced houses and 
smoking chimneys.” The 
Guardian predicted “it will 
run forever”. 

□ Readers of the Guardian 
are more likely than those 
of any other quality daily 
to watch the Street, accord- 
ing to research by the Tar- 
get Group Index: 32.6 per 
cent of Guardian readers 
(421,000) tune in. 


Irish Sea ‘has more radiation* 
than French nuclear test site 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 

MADIATION levels in the 
rfcrish Sea are higher than 
around the French nuclear 
testing site at Mururoa atoll 
in the South Pacific, the Euro- 
pean Commission's leading 
expert told a committee of 
MBPS In Brussels yesterday. 

Augustin Janssen, who ted 
a delegation of scientists in a 
verification team sent by the 
commission to French Poly- 
nesia last month, added that 
radiation levels in the South 
pacific were Lower than those 
in Europe in the wake of the 
1986 Chernobyl disaster. 

In findings that could 
undermine the gathering crit- 
icism of France in the Euro- 
pean Union, he said: "Expo- 
sure levels in foe northern 
hemisphere are twice those in 
the southern hemisphere as a 
result of Chernobyl" 

He added: "Levels of radia- 


tion near Mururoa atoll were 
less than one hundredth of 
the test limits for members of 
the public ... The Irish sea is 
more dangerous than French 
Polynesia." 

Mr Janssen told the parlia- 
ment's environment commit- 
tee that he was satisfied with 
the access his team had been 
given on the atoll, even 
though it was restricted. 

The two-day inquiry by 
MEPs will conclude today 
with further evidence which 
is expected to reveal the lim- 
its of the danger posed by the 
French tests. 

The French government 
has been given until next 
week to provide more evi- 
dence to the EU and commis- 
sion president Jacques Santer 
is due to address the Euro- 
pean Parliament a week today 
about whether France will be 
referred to the European 
court for breaches of the Eur- 
atom Treaty. 


Jokes catch deputy on the hop 
as he savours new tradition 


Continued from page l 
samosas into her mouth at 
the same time. 

At 3.16 Mr John Wilkinson 
asked a very long and boring 
question about unnecessarily 
expensive orange julce."Free 
OJ”, perhaps he meant 

At 3.17 Mr Nigel Spearing, 
confused, began a. question: 
"Does the duchess agree ...” 
Yet another great title! 

Then at 3.18 two things hap- 
pened simultaneously. The 
duchess hiwuudf finally arose 
("Come on, Skippy”, someone 
else shouted), and Mr 
.Howarth walked in, sur- 
rounded by* several of the 
more thuggish Labour MPs, 
like Bobby Kennedy being 
guarded from Jimmy Etoffa. 

The moment was ever so 
slightly anti-climactic. 
Labour MPs waved their 
order papers. Mr Howarth sat 
behind the Labour Chief 
Whip and looked sheepish. 

Tory MPs just grinned, and 


none wider than John Horam, 
who is the Chancellor of the 
Duchy's deputy and thus Dep- 
uty to the Deputy of the Prime 
Minister's Deputy. Mr Horam 
has sat in the House for no 
fewer than three political par- 
ties in order to attain such 
glory. 

John Prescott hoped that 
Hezza would forgive him for 
not nallmg htm by all his 
titles — *T only have 20 min- 
utes” — and complained 
about business failures. "Isn’t 
it about time the Hopalong 
Deputy said ‘About Turn!?" 

Astonishingly, Hezza 
seemed flummoxed. These 
were “pathetic jokes about 
hopping ... I haven't experi- 
ence of abandoning my prin- 
ciples, and if I had, I might 
have done a great deal 
better." 

Not too smooth. Maybe a 
Waddington’s Junior Joke- 
smith kit would be a kind 
Christmas present 




“My father had his mouth washedout with soap in assembly 
for speaking Maori at school. I have had my own heritage 
stolen from me. They took my language. Now I have to come 
here and pay money to reclaim my own birthright.” 

New Zealand in revolt 


02 cover story 


Voulez vous appvendre tine la none? 
Mochten Sie eine Sprache lernen? 
Quiere usted aprender hablar una lengua? 
Vuoi imparare parlare una lingua? 


THE BUSINESS DESIGN CENTRE, 
ISLINGTON, 

LONDON N1 


26-28 OCTOBER 1995 



SHOW 


The London Language Show is packed with ideas, helpful 
hints, language schools, training services, equipment, books, 
cassettes, country cultures - indeed everything you need to 
improve your language ability. 

Running alongside the exhibition will be a seminar programme 
offering lots of ideas to help you in your business and social life - 
even on how to improve your enjoyment of foreign holidays! 


Entry is free I 


j 


The Exhibition is open Warn - 5pm each day. 

For further details and an information leaflet phone Sarah Oakden on 

0171973 6401 

fax 0171 233 5054 or write to: 

Brintex, 32 Vauxhatl Bridge Road, London SW1V 2SS 
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tormentor’ of 
Cromwell Sheet 
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THE WEST TRIAL: 

Duncan Campbell 
hears Miss A tell 
of sex assaults 
at the age of 15 


I, M 


R osemary west was 

lost like Jekyll and 
Hyde tn her treat- 
ment Of girls, Win- 
chester crown court heard 
yesterday from a woman who 
said she was tied up and as- 
saulted by her at the age of 15. 

The woman, known only as 
Miss A, said she bad gone 
back to the Wests’ home at 25, 
Cromwell Street, Gloucester, 
with a can of petrol to burn 
the house down In revenge 
but her nerve had failed her. 

Mrs West denies the mur- 
ders of 10 young women and 
giris. As the trial entered the 
third week, Richard Fergu- 
son, QC, defending, suggested 
that Miss A’s entire story was 
a fabrication. She denied this 
but accepted she had suffered 
from a hallucination that she 
had been followed around by 
“a man in black" whom she ; 
had believed to be Fred West 
The 38-year-old woman told 
the court that she had wit- 
nessed another girl being , 
raped in the Wests’ home be- 
fore she was attacked. She 
said she had been tied up with 
thick tape to stop her from 






Richard Ferguson QC, 
defending counsel 


Miss A, whose parents were 
divorced, was taken into local 
authority care in 1976 at the 
age of 13. While staying at 
Russet Bouse she had made 
friends with a girl who would 
give her cigarettes and had 
told her that 25 Cromwell 
Street was a place to go if she 
needed to. 

She first went to the house 
shortly after her 14th birth- 
day. There she met Rose and 
Chatted with her. “She was 
like a big sister cum-young 
mum,’' Miss A told Brian Le- 
veson, QC, prosecuting. “We 
talked about why I was in 
care and she told me I could 
go at any time, she was basi- 
cally a shoulder to cry on. It 
was nice because I felt there 
was someone who really 
cared." 

On another occasion she 
had talked about “girls* 
things, periods and sex. 
which seemed pretty normal 
for that age." Mrs West had 
started kissing her neck and 
touching her breasts. 

“She came over to comfort 
to begin with,” said Miss A. 
“It was a bit odd, a bit 
strange. I didn’t like it at all.” 

She had later absconded 
from Jordanbrook House 
where she was still in care 
and had spent two nights 
away. On the first night she 
bad slept in the streets and 
during the daytime had hung 
around the bus stop and cafes. 
The second night she spent at 
25 Cromwell Street 

On another occasion Miss A 
was taken to the front bed- 
room. There were three other 
people in the room. Fred West 
and two young girls who were 


both naked. Fred was wearing 
shorts, she said. 

The first girl was small and 
blonde and aged about 13 or 
14. the second about 15 or 16 
with with spiky hair and a 
tattoo on her forearm in In- 
dian ini t, said Miss A. 

“Rose started undressing 
me. I didn’t know what was 
going on. I felt like I was in 
fiae fairground where you're 
stuck against the wall” She 
said that Rose had told her 
that it was OK and behaved as 
though everything was nor- 
mal while Fred stood beside 
the bed. 

The young girl was very up- 
set. “She looked very dis- 
tressed and frightened,” said 
Miss A. “She was free down- 
wards. I looked away.” The 
Wests bad put the kind of tape 


‘Rose started 
undressing me. I 


didn’t know what 
was going on. I 
felt I was stuck 
against the wall’ 


that is used on parcels round 
the gtrl’s wrists and round 
her ankles to force her legs 
apart, she told the court. 
Rosemary had then produced 
a vibrator and what appeared 
to be a candle and a tube of 
what Miss A presumed to be a 
lubricant. 

The vibrator was then used 
on the young girL 

"Rose was asking Fred if he 
was enjoying it, if it was turn- 
ing him on. He then bad inter- 
course with her. 

“Rosemary was stroking 
her cheek and saying ‘It’s 
OK 1 . She seemed so different. 
It was like Jekyll and Hyde. 
One minute an aggressive 
voice, the next all motherly 
again." 

The young girl got up. "I 
was then approached by Rose 
and led to the bed. I thought 
‘God, Tm nexf.” said Miss A. 

She said that she had 
wanted to scream, wanted to 
kick, wanted to cry. “I just 
felt numb,” said Miss A. Mrs 
West had told her: “Enjoy! 
Relax! It’s Ain." 

“I felt horrible and dirty,*' 
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she said. She had gone to the 

bathroom. “I just wanted to 
scrub it away.” She had no- 
ticed blood going down her 
leg. 

She had not been able to tell 
anybody about it because she 
did not have a dose relation- 
ship with her mother. “I felt 
so ashamed. I felt thick and 
stupid. I couldn’t go to the 
I police because then there was 
a stigma about children in. 

I care. If you were in care, you 
i were bad. I couldn’t go to my 
m um. ” 

Six weeks later she had 
I gone back to the house having 
found a can of petrol in a gar- 
den shed at Jordanbrook 
i House. She had wanted 
revenge and was going to put 
1 the petrol through the letter- 
box and set it on fire. “I 
wanted to do it so much,” she 
said. But her nerve failed her. 

She had not mentioned the 
assault to anyone until July 
last year when she was ap- 
proached by police invest: gat- 
i tag the finding of 10 bodies at 
25 Cromwell Street 

She told Mr Leveson that 
i someone had rung the media 
, on her behalf after she had 
spoken to the police and she 
i had since reached an agree- 
i meat through her solicitor for 
£30,000 to be paid for her story 
at the end of the case. 

Cross-examined by Richard' 

Ferguson. QC, defending, she 
said she had not run away be- 
cause she was frightened; “I 
just froze. I was scared. It was 
a got feeling". 

Asked by Mr Ferguson why 
she had not told the police of 
the assault when she was first 
interviewed by them last 
year. Mias A replied; “It’s ” ' 
something you hide and keep Rich pic k ings 

inside for 18 years and when 

it comes out it’s a shock. You 
think people will think you’re 
dirty”. 

She agreed that she had 
been abused by her father and 
her brother when she was 
aged 12. She also accepted 
that she had had sex in 1976 
when she was aged 14. She 
said she had had a relation- 
ship with Graham Letts. Mrs 
West’s brother, although 
when she later met Mrs West 
she had not realised that they 
were related. 

In 1983. she accepted that 
she had attempted suicide. 

In 1989, she had been admit- 
ted to hospital because of de- 
pression, she -said. She had 
had ECT treatment. 

Further questioned by Mr 
Ferguson, Miss A admitted 
that from January 1990 she 
had been “seeing things” and 
had suffered flashbacks. She 
had heard voices telling her 
(hat she was dirty. She denied 
that she had ever been diag- 
nosed as a schizophrenic. 

She had complained about a 
“man in black" whom she 
had believed was Fred West. 

Mr Ferguson said: “I sug- 
gest this [the attack by the 
West! is a complete figment of 
your imagination." He said 
that Mrs West had no recol- 
lection of the woman ever 
being at the house. Miss A de- 
nied that she bad fabricated 
tae entire story. 

The case continues. 
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Silver 
sale to 
keep up 
castle 


TomShamtl 
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A COLLECTION of fern- 
fly silver valued at 
more than £500,000 Is 
to be sold by Sotheby's In 
London next month to pay 
for repairs at Muncaster 
castle in Cumbria, where 
the same family has lived 
for 600 years. 

The castle, home of Pat- 
rick and Phyllida Gordon- 
Duff- Pennington, survives 
an entrance charges, its 
snack bar and gift shop. 

But perched on the roof 
amid the property's 45 
chimneypots yesterday, Mr 
Gordon-Duff-Pennington 
reflected on the £1.5 mil- 
lion repairs needed, and 
said; “We have come to the 
end of the road.** 

He said of his home, 
which stands on a wooded 
slope at the foot of Eskdale. 
a few miles from the coast 
and with spectacular moun- 
tain views: “Visitors tell us 
they want it to remain a 
family home where they 
can talk to us and see the 
dogs sitting on their favour^ 
ite chairs. We do not want 
to be seen as privileged. We 
are people of the commu- 
nity we live in." 

Among the family's me- 
mentos is a portrait of 
Thomas Skelton, the last 
fool, or jester, of Muncaster 
who put the word tomfool- 
ery into the language. One 
of his “tricks" was to direct 
unwanted 16th century vis- 
itors into coastal quick- 
sands — which explains, 
perhaps, why Us ghost still 
roams the castle's 

.Family silver to be sold on November 9 to pay far repairs to ghostly Muncaster castle photograph - don mcphee corridors. 
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Some banks and building societies require as much as £500 
to open a savings account. At Abbey National the small 
saver is no less important than the larger investor which is 
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•fg -'Details of new Rapid Reaction Force revealed 
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Portillo modifies 
tone over Europe 


r % 
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-;.'r ^MtlohMl White, Geoff Gfebs 
V^^ 'npnd David Falrftall 

Defence Secretary, 
Michael Portillo, yester- 


. . , . .. . . lisTory 

attack on federal- 
v 'V';: < 9 &ambitiona to create a Euro- 
‘ ^jjedn army or political struc- 
which, might one day 
■•’inhibit Britain's military 
^./'>;tfteedom of action. 

vtj .Btit his rejection of “sepa- 
-.-rate European armies which 
;Y.£- , 'Wt>iild be wasteful and would 
. u V j.-‘ “Undermine Nate" ruled out 
;,-V ^-interference by the European 
»•_ v .. ^Commission and European 
.^r^ariiament in defence mat- 
'• while carefully not men- 

the Council of Minis- 
. which currently runs 

v-J l ’r^vjfcupbpe's defence •‘pillar." 

-V^ It -was conspicuously less 
;4HEfn than in Blackpool but 
• /. A ..iifrvhtahaclowed farther details 
new Rapid Reaction. 

' which, the minister 

due to become 
i August l, 1996, 

: HQ at North- 
land on. 

ous start to the 
ay defence de- 
mons witnessed 
ges between the 
iches over what 
Labour shadow, 
called “one of 

racefully nation- 

ave ever had the 1 
isnre to hear” j 


Lc ism from the 
i and senior poli- 
le and abroad — 
oblique attack 
* Mr Portillo's 
iterpart, Volker 
Clark said that 


the “juvenile and jingoistic 
tirade” proved that the De- 
fence Secretary was not inter- 
ested In the forces or the 
nation, but only his own 
ambition. 

Mr Portillo attacked 
Labour for its own divisions. 
Taking a direct swipe at next 
year's Maastricht n intergov- 
ernmental conference (IGC) 
he told MPs he “hoped it 
would not get side-tracked 
into theological debate ... the 
Government's aim for the IGC 
is clear, both what we want 
and what we cannot accept 
Our yardstick will always be 
what is in the Interests of 


Euro-armies 
‘would be 
wasteful and 
undermine Nato’ 


Britain's and Europe’s 
security." 

Mr Portillo praised Nato’s 
record in farmer Yugoslavia 
and conceded that the West- 
ern European Union (WEU) 
must improve its operational 
capabilities provided they do 
not undermine Nato or what 
he called "the transatlantic 
link". 

"Our goal is to build WEU 
capabilties that are compati- 
ble. and not In competition, 
with those of Nato,” he said. 

Unveiling details of the new 
Rapid Reaction Force, Mr 
Portillo said its core would be 
5 Airborne Brigade, which in- 
cludes two parachute battal- 
ions, and 3 Commando Bri- 
gade of the Royal Marines. 


But the tri-eervice HQ at 
North wood will be able to 
reinforce these lightly 
equipped troops with other 
units armed with tanks, 
attack helicopters or artil- 
lery. 

It will also be able to call on 
specialised amphibious ships 
and RAF transports, supple- 
mented as necessary by civil- 
ian ships and cargo aircraft. 
Plans to create a permanent 
Rapid Reaction Force similar 
to that already established by 
France were announced more 
than a year ago and it will be 
another nine months before it 
is ready to move. 

The implementation team 
under a Royal Marine brigar 
dier would be given an opera- 
tional target date of Angost 1, 
1996. 

It emerged yesterday that 
the armed force minister, 
Nicholas Soaxnes, is expected 
to announce during today's 
debate that the MOD will 
move almost 1,000 Marines 
from their home in Plymouth 
to a former RAF base near 
Barnstaple, north Devon. 

Plymouth city councillors, 
who have argued strongly 
against the decision, believe 
the move will cost £35 million 
a year to the local economy. 
Almost 3,000 wiaHnog will 
remain in the city. 

In the Commons, with at 
least 87 Labour MPs hacking 
the traditional leftwing 
amendment to the govern- 
ment motion seeking to cut 
flirther the defence budget to 
the European average and to 
dtepose of the Trident rnimrife 
system, the Labour front 
bench demanded a foil 
review ' of Britain's 
commitments. 
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Alan Howarth, second from right on top row, is attacked by Michael Heseltine In the Commons yesterday after crossing to the Labour benches 




Howarth 


Tory minister 


Patrick Wbitour, Chief 

I'UILHII VflfiwsporMNvii 


A LAN Howarth, the de- 
fecting Tory MP. yester- 
day crossed the floor of 
fee Commons to join the 
Labour benches in an elabo- 
rately choreographed attempt 
to upstage the first Deputy 
Prime Minis ter's questions 
taken by Michael Heseltine. 
He later clashed with 


Michael Portillo over file im- 
pact of British arms sales to 
the Third World, provoking 
the Defence Secretary to 
attack him for disloyalty. 

Before making his first dra- 
matic entry into file chamber 
as a Labour MP, Mr Howarth 
waited outside for six min- 
utes. along with bis tempo- 
rary mfridgr peter Snape, the 
MP for West Bromwich East, 
and 10 other Labour MPs. His 
entry was carefully tuned to 


coincide with the moment Mr 
Heseltine row to answer a 
question cm his new duties. ■ 
To Labour cheers; Mr 
Howarth sat on the second 
row of Labour bsiches next 
to Urn Golding, the former 
Labour whip, and Eric 
Clarke, the former leader of 
fixe Scottish miners. Before 
entering the chamber. Mr 
Howarth, the MP for Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, socialised with 
Labour MPs In the Commons 
tea room. Most Tory MPs 
chose to ignore him. rather 


hold back two hours later 
when he intervened during 
the defence estimates debate. 
He challenged Mr Portillo 
over file impact of Britain's 
"quite disproportionate" 
arms exports on Third World 
poverty, the geo-political bal- 
ance and the UK's shrunken 
manufacturing base. 

After he had urged the min- 
ister to embrace Labour’s 
idea of a defence diversifica- 
tion agency, the Deputy 
Speaker warned him that his 
was too long. Amidst 


He said: “One of the prou- 
dest boasts of the Conserva- 
tive Party is its adherence to 
file philosophies and policies 
of one nation. It is for that 
reason above all else that we 
have governed this country 
longer than any other demo- 
cratic party in the history of 
democracy itself." 

Mr Heseltine also clashed 
with Labour's deputy leader. 
John Prescott who mocked 
the Deputy Prime Minister's 
conference speech in which 
he mimicked an army drill 
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Blair’s wife dips 
into party politics 
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Patrick Wbitour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 

C HERUB Booth, wife of 
the Labour leader 
Tony Blair, win today 
speak on a Labour Party 
political platform for the 
first time, when she will 
back a policy initiative de- 
signed to reduce domestic 
and sexual violence. 

She has agreed to break 
her self-denying ordinance 
to support the initiative by 
Clare Short, party spokes- 
woman on women’s affairs, 
partly because her work as 
a barrister has exposed her 
to the scale and horror of 
domestic violence. 

In addition, she was in- 
volved in the launch .of a 
campaign against the sale 
of landmines, and the work 
of the Depaul Trust, a hous- 
ing charity. 

Although comparisons 
with both Hillary Clinton 
and Glenys Kinnock are In- 
evitable. Ms Booth’s 
friends yesterday stressed 


that her decision to attend 
the labour press confer- 
ence did not mean, she was 
about to take up a more 
public political career. 

As a Q.C increasingly 
specialising in education 
and local government, she 
has no time or interest in a 
political career, it was said. 

The initiative to be 
launched this evening is de- 
signed to promote consulta- 
tion on the causes of domes- 
tic and sexual violence, 
leading to a programme for 
Labour to implement In 
government. Ms Short is 
eager to develop a scheme 
that does not deal only with 
the symptoms. bat 
addresses the causes of 
male violence in modern , 
society, including male role | 
models. i 

Figures to be released by 
Ms Short today will show 
that a quarter of all 
reported violent assaults 
are forms of domestic vio- 
lence, and that one in four 
women have experienced 
rape or attempted rape. 


Royal Ordnance may have 
sold arms to Iraq, says MP 
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David PaHlster 

C USTOMS and Excise have 
been asked to investigate 
evidence that Royal Ordnance 
broke the arms embargo to 
Iran during the mid-1980s 
when the company was 
owned by the Government 
Stephen Byers, the Labour 
MP for WaDsend, has written 
to Valerie Strachan, the 
chairwoman of Customs, de- 
tailing five shipments of ex- 
plosives sent to Iran at the 
height of the Iran-Iraq war. 
The accompanying documen- 
tation shows that some of the 
ships' manifests were altered, 
changing the destination 
from Spain and Greece to 
Bandar Abbas in Iran. 

Mr Byers has asked for the 
investigation to be included 
in the Customs inquiry into 
other defence deals with Iran 
involving the British com- 
pany BMARC. Michael Hesel- 
tine, then Trade and Industry 
Secretary, ordered the in- 
quiry in June after mi inter- 
nal DTI inquiry revealed that 
fixe deals were known to MIS 
and the DTL but no action 
had been taken. 

Mr Byers has sent a sepa- 
rate letter to Mr Heseltine 


asking him what he knew of 
the deals, which were made 
when he was Defence Secre- 
tary. His ministry owned 
Royal Ordnance, now sold to 
British Aerospace. 

The documents referring to 
Royal Ordnance first came to | 
light in 1965 when Swedish j 
customs found that the Brus- 
sels-based Federation of Euro- 
pean Explosives Manufactur- 
ers was operating a cartel to 
fix prices and do deals with 
Iran, Iraq and South Africa, 
which were also under inter- 
national embargos. 

The minutes of its meetings 
point to the collaboration of 
ICI and Indicate that over 270 
tonnes of Royal Ordnance ex- 
plosives were shipped to Iran 
between September 1985 and 
September 1986. 

Mr Byers says In his letter 
to Mrs Strachan: "These doc- 
uments raise Important ques- 
tions that need to be 
answered." Despite the incon- 
gruity of peaceful European 
countries suddenly needing 
huge amounts of explosives. 
Customs investigators point 
out that prosecutions in cases 
like Royal Ordnance can only 
succeed if it can be proved 
that company officials knew 
the final destination. 


Rash of talks 
under way to 
end deadlock 
in Irish peace 
negotiations 


David Sharrock 
and Ian Black 

AN INTENSIVE round of 
#%talks to break the dead- 
lock tn the Irish peace process 
gets under way today when 
the Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary, Sir Patrick Mayhew, 
meets Irish and US officials in 
Belfast and London. 

Sir Patrick will be accom- 
panied by fiie Northern Ire- 
land minister for political de- 
velopment. Michael An cram, 
for this morning’s meeting at 
Stormont with the Irish for- 
eign minister. Dick Spring. 
Later they will fly to London 
for talks with Anthony Lake, 
President Clinton's national 
security adviser, and Nancy 
Soderberg, his special North- 
ern Ireland aide. 

Yesterday Mr Lake met 
Roderick Lyne, John Major's 
foreign affairs adviser, but 
Downing Street refused to 
give any details. He also met 
the Official Unionists' new 
leader, David Trimble, and 
John Taylor, his defeated 
leadership rival, at the US 
ambassador's residence. 
There were also reports that 
be spoke with John Hume, 
leader of the malnly-Cathollc 
SDLP, In London on Sunday 
night. 

Bosnia, Northern Ireland 
and plans for President Clin- 
ton's visits to London and Bel- 
fast at the end of November 
will be on the agenda when 
Mr Lake sees the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Malcolm Rifkind. 

Washington is seeking to 
overcome the difficulty posed 
by Sinn Fein's refusal to start 
decommissioning weapons, 
hut one Whitehall official 
said: ‘The Americans can and 
have been helpful but it's not 
for them alone to take this 
issue forward.” 

Government sources said 
.there was no change in the 
position on weapons set out 
by Sir Patrick in Blackpool at 
the Tory party conference. 
This includes the 'Washing- 
ton Three' test, which 
requires a start to decommis- 
sioning by the IRA before 
talks can get underway with 
its political wing, Sinn Fein. 

Washington is increasingly 
anxious over file prospect of 
President Clinton’s visit to 
Northern Ireland taking place 
within a political vacuum. 

Sinn Fein yesterday in- 
sisted that any new proposals 
would have to involve the an- 
nouncement or a date for all- 
party talks to begin. 








S panis h clam our . . . Fears about removing Guernica security glass are compounded by doubts whether the fragile canvas shou ld travel to Paris, tile subject of talks between Felipe Gonzalez (below left) and President Jacques Chirac 


Raw Guernica to lose its glass veil 


A screen protecting Picasso’s masterpiece is to 
be lifted but security fears remain, Adela Gooch 
in Madrid and Alex Duval Smith in Paris write 


P ABLO PICASSO'S 
emblematic paint- 
ing Guernica, which 
has spent the past 
14 years encased in 
thick bullet-proof glass, is 
soon to face the world without 
the protective cover which 
has shielded it from attack 
but also impaired viewing. 

The board of the Reina 
Sofia modem-art museum in 
Madrid, where fee painting 
has been displayed since 1992, 
has given its approval for the 
barrier to he removed, al- 
though the director, Josfe 
Guirao. says a final decision 
will not be taken until alter- 
native security measures are 
devised. 

"We want to improve the 
public’s vision of the painting 
and display it in a manner ap- 
propriate to a country whibh 


has healed the divisions of 
the past," Mr Guirao said. 
“But we have to make sure it 
could still be adequately 
protected.” 

Twenty years after the 
death of General Francisco 
Franco, there Is still rarely a 
moment when the picture Is 
not surrounded by admirers 
gazing at it with near venera- 
tion. But this very strength of 
feeling leads some experts to 
fear that it could still be a 
target 

The canvas was commis- 
sioned by the Spanish Repub- 
lican government for the 
great exhibition held In Paris 
in 1937. Picasso took as his 
subject a critical episode in 
the civil war which began the 
previous yean the bombing 
of Guernica, site of the an- 
cient Basque parliament, by 


German planes on behalf of 
Nationalist rebels. 

The force of his work was 
such that Guernica immedi- 
ately became an internation- 
ally recognised symbol of the 
battle raging in Spain be- 
tween left and right and Pi- 
casso insisted that the paint- 
ing should not be displayed 
there until democracy was 
safely established. 

From Paris fee painting 
moved briefly to London, then 
to Boston. Chicago and San 
Francisco, before finding 
refuge in New York where, 
after the defeat of Spain’s 
Republicans, it remained 
from 1939 until '1981. 

On first arriving in Madrid, 
it was housed in a steel and 
glass case in a pavilion ad- 
joining the Prado, flanked by 
armed guards. 



Spaniards queued for hours 
to see the painting, but politi- 
cal tension was still high and 
there is little doubt that the 
heavy security measures then 
established were necessary. 

Now, while than is agree- 



ment feat removing the gla ss 
barrier on the 20th anniver- 
sary of Franco’s death would 
be particularly appropriate, 
many fear that the risk to the 
painting could still be too 
great 


“As a spectator, 1 am de- 
lighted that next time I stop 
by to look at tire painting 
there wont be glass in the 
way ... but despite my faith 
in civilisation I wouldn't ven- 
ture to say that Guernica, no 
longs: runs any danger of 
being the brunt of some mad 
attack,” said Marcos Ricardo 
Barnatan, an art critic. 

The debate about the paint- 
ing's protective cover has 
coincided with annrtiP.r con- 
troversy: whether the picture 
should travel to Paris, in res- 
ponse to repeated French 
requests to exhibit it 
On this Issue, however, the 
Spanish art world is united, 
arguing that Guernica is 
{Minted on a fragile canvas 
with relatively poor materi- 
als, and has suffered as % 
result of several moves and 
bad restoration. Experts say 
it could be damaged irrepara- 
bly if rolled up for transport 
The final decision rests 
with the prime minister. Fe- 
lipe Gonz&lez, who would 
come under fierce attack if he 


agreed to the request not 
least because Spaniards have 
always resented attempts to 
present Picasso as a French 
rather fe«n a Spanish artist 

French art critics claim 
that political pressure, rather 
than concern for the preser- 
vation of Guernica, lies be- 
hind Spain’s reluctance to 
release the painting for next 
year’s exhibition at fee Pom- 
pidou Centra, Face to History, 
which will explore the 
relationship between art and 
politics in the 20th century. 

Philippe Dagen, who writes 
for the Le Monde newspaper, 
believes opposition to French 
nuclear testing may w plaln 
Spanish reluctance to allow 
Guernica to he shipped to 
Paris. 

“Even if Picasso did not in- 
tend it to become one, the 
work Is one of the symbols of 
the pacifist movement, ** Mr 
Dagen said. 

He stressed that Guernica's 
history is intimately linked to 
France. 

“Picasso conceived and exe- 


cuted Guernica in his Paris 
studio, in Rue des Grands- 
Augustins. It was also here 
that the work was first exhib- 
ited — in the Spanish pavil- 
ion at fee 1937 World Fair. 
The history of Guernica was 
firstly French.” 

The issue was Inconclu- 
sively raised again last week 
when President Jacques 
rhinw met Mr Gonz&lez, in 
Madrid. 

Yesterday in Paris, Jean- 
Paul Ammeline who is co- 
ordinating fee Face To His- 
tory exhibition, said the 
Pompidou Centre had orga- 
nised many exhibitions of 
very fragile works. 

■'It’s true, though, that 
Guernica is very symbolic 
and if they release it, it will 
be fee first time it leaves 
Spain since being returned 
there from New York,” he 
said. 

“I think it is laughable that 
the nuclear question should 
yet again hijack what is 
purely and simply a technical 
debate.” 



Introducing a fax that 
doesn’t say ‘beep’ to your 
most important customer. 


You know the situation, rou're sitting there waiting 
for that afi important cafi. Suddenly the phone goes. It 
rings twice. Then, horror of horrors, you realise that 
someone has left it switched to ’fax'. 

(f your customer hasn't already hung 
up, he's going to be a little frustrated to say 
the least 

A UX fax machine from Sharp 
has automatic fax/phone changeover, which instantly 
determines between a voice and a fax call, then adjusts 



The UX saves you time as well. A T 5-page multi-she 
feeder means you c an place your paper in the tray, press 
button then press on with your business elsewhere. 

And don't worry if you don't have a brillia 
memory. The UX fax has. It can save up to 15 
your most used numbers in the automatic diall 
So there you have it The Sharp UX fs 
We suggest you buy one soon, before your imports 
customers start saying ’beep’ to you. Cal! free i 
0800 262958 quoting ref XGA2 to find out more. 


accordingly. 

Even if you’re not around, the UX can be hooked up 
to your answer machine. So you can receive messages, 
phone calls and faxes all on one line. 



INTELLIGENT THINKING 


Kohl reasserts 
his EU agenda 


Ian Trayitur in Ka rtan fea 


D escribing European 

integration as a matter 
of war and peace, 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany yesterday stepped 
up his mission to entrench 
fee prospects for a federal 
Europe, while his party 
moved to toughen the terms 
under which countries would 
join a single currency: 

In his speech to fee Chris- 
tian Democratic Union’s 
apmial congress, Mr Kohl 
made It clear that be re garded 
the battle to shape the future 
of fee European Union as a 
fateful one for Germany 
which would dominate his 
remaining years in power. 

*Tm sticking to my thesis 
that the issue of Europe’s uni- 
fication is an issue of war and 
peace for fee JELst century.” he 
said. 

"If we don’t act now. fee 
ship of Europe will be cast 
adrift The decisive step lies 
ahead of us. But it is my firm 
conviction that it win be fee 
last o p portunity for a long 
time to unite our continent” 
For the second time in a 
week he affirmed that for the 
next crucial two years of fee 
Inter-govemmental confer- 
ence on the EtTs future shape 
he would devote all his ener- 
gies to making a federal 
Europe irreversible. 

A critical element in that 
drive is monetary union 
(EMU) and a single European 
currency. Yesterday the CDU 
moved to harden fee terms 
Cor monetary union to allay 
public fear of exchanging the 
stable mark for an inflation- 
ary Euro-currency and to 
make fee stringent conditions 
binding on EU partners. 

The head of the CDU*s eco- 
nomic council. Dieter Mur- 
mann, said the Maastricht 
treaty's convergence criteria 
for a single currency should 
be incorporated into Ger- 
many’s Basic Law (constitu- 
tion} and he hoped other EU 
countries would follow suit 
He said limiting new state 
debt to 3 per cent of gross 
national product — a conver- 
gence criterion — should be 
enshrined constitutionally in 
Germany and among its EMU 
partners. The debt ceiling 
would help to defuse fears of a 
single currency becoming an 
inflationary liability. 


He also demanded p en a lti es 
for EMU members who foil to 
keep to the debt ceiling, 
through an appendix to fee 
Maastricht treaty requiring 
those who do so to deposit 
returnable funds wife the pu- 
tative European central bank. 

The appendix would not 
mean reopening the treaty,' 
and would not be put before 
national governments or 

ptrllurnwita. 

The divisive European 
issue dominated the first day 
of fee four-day CDU congress. 

A late amendment by Mr 
Kohl also songht to 
strengthen the criteria for 
EMU, reflecting government 
fears of a popular revolt 
against a single currency. 

"A functioning currency 
union depends on guarantee- 
ing durable integrated eco- 
nomic and financial policy 
among the currency-area 
member states," it stated. 

Mr Kohl appears to be sand- 
wiched between growing scep- 
ticism elsewhere In fee EU 
and a German public wary of 
abandoning fee mark. 

To loud applause, he sought 
to reassure his country and 
his party that he would not 
countenance any dilution of 
the criteria for monetary 
union for the sake of realising 

his federal dream. 

"It is not Ge rman hysteria 
when we repeatedly stress 
that we have to stick to fee 
Maastricht treaty stability 
criteria unfailingly,” he said. 
Otherwise, he warmed, there 
could be a swift groundswell 
of popular disaffection wife 
the "European idea”. 

Mr Kohl, at 65 Europe’s el- 
der statesman after 13 years 
in power, appears to be in a 
hurry to win the debate that 
has so split the Conservative 
Party In Britain, and Is now 
breeding doubts In France. 

The chancellor repeatedly 
compared his European pro- 
ject to fee unification of Ger- 
many. over which he presided 
five years ago. 

"German unity and Euro- 
pean unification are two sides 
of the same coin,” he said. 
“The gurus in Germany aid 
in many of the world's finan- 
cial centres predicted double- 
digit inflation when the 
Deutschmark was introduced 
in east Germany In 1990. 
Many of these people are 
probably still busy fannmp 
fear of EMU.” 


World news in brief 


Iraqis celebrate landslide 
victory of ‘beloved Saddam’ 


'ADDAM HUSSEIN won 
’s first presidential 
Sum by a landslide 
99.96 per cent of all votes cast, 
the government announced 
yesterday, fuelling fiery 
street celebrations in Bagh- 
dad and other cities. 

The result shows Iraqis 
“love him and he loves 
them”, Ezzat Ibrahim, who 


was in charge of fee referen- 
dum, said on television. 

The Iraqi leader was the 
sole c an d idate in Sunday's 
ballot 

Yesterday was a national 
holiday and large pro-Saddam 
rallies were being organised 
m Baghdad last night — AP. 
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Indian film star 
is freed on bail 


H undreds of Indians 
gathered outside a Bom- 
bay prison late yesterday 
after the su pr em e court or- 
dered the release of Sanjay 
Dutt, a film star. 

Mr Dutt, aged 36, has been 
held for over a year on 
charges of Illegally possess- 
ing an assault rifle he alleg- 
edly bought from conspira- 
tors responsible for 
b omb ings to Bombay In 1993 
which killed 260 people. 

A three-judge bench or- 
dered hiir. to pr o vi d e 
£30,000 in bail. 

The actor had said he 
bought the rifle for protec- 
tion during riots in Bom- 
bay. — Reuter. 


More arrests 
in East Timor 

I NDONESIA has continued 
Its house-to-house arrests of 
East Timorese suspected of 
involvement In last week’s 
rioting, rounding up dozens 
of people, fee region’s police 
ch ie f . Colonel Andreas Su- 
gianto, said yesterday. 

Witnesses reported mass 
arrests In fee capital, Dili, in- 
cluding the capture of up to 18 
youths outside a Catholic In- 
stitution in fee suburb of Ba- 
lide Raihun on Sunday. 

Police sources said 150 
youths had been detained 
since Thursday. Security 
forces had largely returned to 
their barracks yesterday bnt 
were seen rounding up more 
youths. — Reuter. 


Letter bombs 
injure two 

Three letter bombs exploded 
in Austria yesterday, injuring 
two people, in a fresh wa v e of 
attacks against foreigners or 
figures associated wife immi- 
grants and refugees. 

The bombs coincide with 
the appearance of two prose- 
cution witnesses at the trial 
of neo-Nazis charged with 
previous letter bomb 
attacks. — Reuter. 

Bugging protest 

Japan’B trade minister, Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto, reacted an- 
grily yesterday to a New York 
Times report that the CIA 
had bugged his private con- 
versations wife car company 
executives during key trade 
negotiations with the US 
writes Kevin Rafferty in 

Tokyo. 

Democracy call 

**ance is to press Algeria to 
organise national and local 


polls after the preside] 
election set for Novembei 
fee foreign minister. Herv 
Chsrette, said in an h 
view. — Reuter. 

Cameroon holid 

Cameroon took fee day 
yesterday to celebrate 
news that it Is to become 
52nd member of the Comx 
vrealth next month. — Ret 

Riots rockNairo 

Ethnic riots erupted fc 
second day in a spraw 
slum in Nairobi yestffl 
and two more people \ 
killed. Fighting between 1 
and Nubians started on i 
day when two people \ 
k ill ed In the slum. — Reut 

Coalition reston 

The Turkish prime mini 
Tansu Ciller, said she 
reached an agreement 
restore a coalition wife 
farmer social democrat i 
ners. It was unclear whe 
President Demirel would 
cept fee coalition. — Xteutt 
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US i s on a racia l kn ife edge during Million Man March • Statistics point to inequality 


Clinton plea for end to hate 


AMNESTY WEEK 15 -22 OCTOBER 


As thousands of blacks marched on Washington, 
Bill Clinton cajled for unity in the most emotive 
speech of his presidency. Martin Walker reports 


B ill Clinton 

to recapture the 

racial principles of- Dr 
Martin Luther King in 
one the most powerful 
speeches of hie presidency yes- 
terday, telling white America 
to dean Its house of racism, 
and heal "therift tearing at the 
heart of America". 

The President honoured the 
black marchers gathering in 
Washington, but not the min 
who had called than there, the 
controversial Dr Louis Karrak- 
han, leader of the Nation of 


Islam. His path led to bitter- 
ness and divison, Mr Clinton 
argued, while Dr King’s legacy 
stffl pointed the way to recon- 
ciliation. 

“One milli on men are right 
to be standing up for personal 
responsfbOty. But one million 
man do not maka right one 
man's message of mwifap anH 
division," Mr Clinton said. 

“White racism may be the 
black peqples' burden, but it is 
white peoples’ problem," Mr 
Clinton went on, making no 
concessions to the new conser- 


vative demands to scrap a£Gr- 
mattvd action. 

But he acknowledged white 
fear of black crime, and black 
fear of white police, and admit- 
ted that America “has lived too 
long with a justice system that 
for too long has been less than 
Just”: 

“The record of abuses 
extends from lynchings and 
tnanped-up charges to false ar- 
rests and police brutality. The 
taped voice of one policeman 
should fill you with outrage," 
he added, in one several refer- 


ences to the GJ Simpson trial, 
winch had emphasised "the 
simple truth that white Ameri- 
cans and black Americans 
often see the same world in 
drastically different ways" 

“Whether we like it or not, 
we are one nation, indivisible. 
Divorce or separation are not 
options," be insisted, in a pres- 
idential address which rose 
above conventional pniytfeal 
partisanship. 

“White America must 
acknowledge the roots of black 
pain. TO our black citizens, we 
say your house too must be 
cleansed of racism. There are 
too many today, white and 
black, on left and right, on 
street corners and on the radio 
waves, who seek to sow div- 
ision for their own purposes. 


No more. We must be one." 

That was not the mgwjflgg 
from the Republican I rew fr r 

Ifawt Gingrich, who called on 
blacks to shun the march ami 
give no support to the Nation 
of Islam , which he accused of 
trying “to move the entire 
black community into a para- 
noid mindset, that is irrational 
and false, and should be be 
repudiated by responsible 

IttHtnrc" 


In an America where racial 
debate is polarising sharply be- 
tween Republicans' condemna- 
tion of a black pathology 1 , awri 
the Nation of Islam’s dem an d 
te- a separate black state, Mr 
Clinton s message of unity was 
unash am edly old-fashioned. 

He reaffirmed the traditional 
liberal goals of public educa- 


tion and social improvement to 
further racial assimilation in 
an American melting pot| 
where "we have more in com- 
mon that we sometimes 
admit*'. 

"The great potential of this 
march is for whites to see a 
larger truth, that blacks share 
tfaelr fears as well as their 
hopes, and that most black 
people share their okHksh- 
joned American values. 

“Both sides fear never being 
able to see each other as any- 
thing but enemy feces, with a 
sliver erf bigotry. " 

In one curt political aside 
that condemned the Republi- 
can agenda. Mr Clinton called 
fix' “a social contract, not dedi- 
cated to winner-takes-all, but 
to a chance for aU". 


Sneers and fears 
of uneasy whites 


Ian Katz found 
only simmering 
animosity towards 
the marchers in the 
bars of Brooklyn 

J OHN LESSING, bar- 
tender of the Kemey and 
Burke pub in Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, scanned 
newspaper article on Mack 
New Yorkers headed for Louis 
Farrakhan’s Million Man 
March and grinned: “I see 
they've got 28400 from Har 
lem. There’s going to be a lot of 
muggings in Washington 
today" 

On Channel 2 a newsreader 
was already breathlessly 
describing the chapter of “his- 
tory in the making" unfolding 
along Washington's Mall, but 
the TVs in Kemey and Burke 
re ma in ed resolutely silent on 
Minister Farrakhan's 
-gathering. 

“I wouldn't have him or that 
piece of shit OJ on," said Doris 
Carlson, a silver-haired house- 
wife. 

Bay Ridge is a predomi- 
nantly white' lower middle- 
class neighbourhood near toe 
mouth of New York Harbour 
which prides itself on its mini- 
melting pot of mostly Euro- 
pean nationalities. 

Few African Americans live 
in the area but residents insist 
their scepticism about the 
march had nothing to do with 
racism. “There’s a black kM 
comes In here every day," said 
Jim. "Nice kid. Doesn’t bother 
nobody. Drinks with us.” 

' This Louis F&rrakham was 
different "He’s a racist and a 


rabble rouser," said Ms Carl- 
son. “He wants to segregate toe 
whites, from toe Mmiw so let 
them all pack up and go hack 
where they came from.” 

“There’s going to be a back- 
lash against tote,” said Rich- 
ard, the-50-year-ald manager of 
an Italian bar nearby. The ex- 
tremists groups win recruit 
new members because of this 
and some of the people who are 
more moderate or middle of 
toe road will fed threatened." 

In Ryan's Ale House, a few 
blocks away, the three TVs 
above the. ornate oak veneer 
bar flickered with replays of 
Sunday night's crunch game 
between the Cleveland Indians 
and toe Seattle Mariners, but 
Jim Thome's sixth innings 
home run was attracting for 
less attention that Mr Farrak- 
han’s moment in toe sun. 

*1 think he’s an asshole, 
said George, a 30-year-old 
sewer maintenance worker. 
Td march with Marlin 
(Luther King) but X wouldn't 
march with him. This guy 
hates me. How caia I s u p port 
him?" 

The* march -bad also high- 
lighted a double standard, he 
said. 'Tf David Duke called a 
march of white supremacists 
in Washington and I wanted to 
say, 1 don’t support toe mes- 
senger, but I support toe mes- 
sage,’ believe me, society 
would come down cm me. Bat 
if if s Farxakhan it’s OK It’s 
hypocrisy with a capital H.” 

At noon toe TVs above the 
bar relayed the first estimates 
of attendance at the Washing- 
ton march. The organisers 
were claiming file magic mil- 
lion. Ray, a 74-year-old retired 
textile worker, glanced up 
from his beer, said: “I hope it 
rains." 


Good people led up 
the wrong path 


Editorial 


I N THE terrible old days of 
McCarthyism. a lot of 
people reacted to the dema- 
gogic senator by repeating 
what had come to be a formula 
of comfort “I support his 
objective, even though I dis- 
agree with his tactics.” 

More recently, in the late' 
1960s, when Alabama governor 
George Wallace was still a 
fount of anti-black racial 
haired, there were white liber- 
als urging that conditional 
common cause be made with: 
Mr Wallace, because he was a 


“populist". He appealed to 
poor whites on valid issues of| 
economic hardship, it was 
said, and so should be ac- 
corded a kind of legitimacy. 

In. very much the same man- 
ner it seems to us that you 
cannot separate Louis Farrak- 
han into two different persons. 
The vile anti-white, anti-Jew- 
ish pronouncements, to which 
Mr Farrakban returns again 
and again, are not irrelevant 
They are an inextricable part 
of the man and hfo mweagg?- 
In choosing to march under 
his patronage, good people are 
associating themselves with 
the whole man, not just the 
preferred part of him, and are 
thus consciously deciding that 
the hatred he represents can 
be accommodated. 



In footsteps of Martin Luther King; nearly one million blacks marched up Washington’s Mall yesterday photograph; m> 


Poor whites are also now facing a black future 


Technology as much as racism has kept 
blacks in the ghetto, says Jeremy RHldit 


US race statistics 


White 


Black 


fios Angeles 3&raes 

A NEW study has found 
that one in three young 
black men in their are 
in prison, on probation 
or on parole, me breakdown 
of the African American fam- 
ily and drug abuse are often 
cited ns the immediate causes 
of the increase in crime. Yet, a 
look back at the economic 
roots td 1 the present crisis 
offers a far more telling expla- 
nation for the current plight 
feeing African American men. 

Their story needs to be 
retold, as it is an object lesson 
for what may lie in store for 
young white mates in the years 
ahead. In the mid 1950s. auto- 
mation began taking hs toll in 
the nation's manufacturing 
sector. Hardest hit were un- 
skilled Jobs in the industries 
wliere black workers were con- 
centrated. Between 1953 and 
1962, ls million blue-collar 
Jobs were lost in the manufac- 
turing sector. While the unem- 
ployment-rate for black Ameri- 


cans never exceeded &5 per 
cent between 1947 and 1953, by 
1964, blacks were experiencing 
an unemployment rate of 12 
per cent while the white rate 
was only 53 per cent 
Writing in 1964. civil rights 
activist Tom Kahn gripped. “K 
is as if racism, haring put the 
Negro in his economic {dace, 
stepped aside to watch techno! 
ogy destroy that place.” 

The introduction of comput- 
ers, on the factory floor in the 
1960s accelerated the displace- 
ment process. Sidney Wilhelm 
summed up the historical sig- 
nificance of what had taken 
place at the time in bis book. 
Who Needs The Negro?: "With 
the onset of automation, the 
Negro moves .out of his histori- 
cal state of oppression into one 
of uselessness. Increasingly, he 
is not so much economically 
exploited as he is irrelevant 
The dominant whites no 
longer need to exploit -the 
black minority. As automation 
proceeds, It will be easier for 
the former to disregard the 
tetter.” 


218 . 1 m 1 Population (1995) 
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| f Mefflm family Income ($, 1993) 
jftw'Q % in state prison* (1992) 
it *** 1 Prisoners mater death sentence (1M2) 
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O % tf Wegittawte births (1901) 



Thirty years later, African 
American men are being 
Incarcerated in unprecedented 
numbers- While drug-related 
crime Is the immediate cause 
for the rise in criminal activ- 
ity, underneath lies a far more 
menacing reality: an entire 
petite rendered powe rl e ss and 
hopeless by a society that no 
longer needs their labour. 

To the same technologi- 
cal ain. eco nom ic forces are 
beginning to affect l arg e num- 
bers of white mate workers 


with potentially ominous con- 
sequences fix' society. Informa- 
tion Age technologies are fast 
replacing human beings in vir- 
tually every sector and indus- 
try. Near workerless factories 
and “virtual” companies loom 
on the horizon. While toe 
emerging "knowledge sector" 
will create some new jobs, they 
will likely be far too few to 
absorb the mflUons of workers 
displaced by the new technol- 
ogies. That's because the new 
Information Age economy is . 


based on the use of ever 
smaller elite workforces com- 
bined with automated technol- 
ogies to process goods and ser- 
vices, while the industrial 
economy relied on mass 
human labour. 

The. steady decline tf 
labour threatens to undermine 
the very foundations of mod- 
em society. For nearly 20Q 
years, the heart of file social 
contract and .the measure of 
individual human worth have 
centred on the value of 
person’s labour. 

Every nation will have to 
grapple with the question of 
what to do with the millions of 
people whose labour is needed 
less, or not at all The growth 
of the penal economy is one 
way to address the g ro wi n g 
social unrest, crime and vio- 
lence. If we continue along flat 
path, we are likely to see in- 
creasing numbers of both 
white and blade males in Jail 
In the years to come. The alter- 
native is a soul-searching, 
nationwide debate on how best 
to share the vast productivity 
gains of the emerging Informa- 
tion Age to give every Ameri- 
can both a pfare and stake in 
the economic future of the 
country. 


Wears being swept up into a 
powerful technology revolu- 
tion that offers the promise of 

a great social transformation, 

unlike any in history. The new 
high technology revolution 
could mean fewer hours of 
work and greater benefits far 
minions. For the first .time in 
modem history, large num- 
bers of human beings could be 
liberated from long hours in 
the formal marketplace to be 
free to pursue family responsi- 
bilities, civic obligations and 
leisure activities. 

If however, productivity 
gains are not shared, but 
rather used primarily to en- 
hance corporate profit, 
chances are that toe growing 
p between toe haves and the 
ve-nots will lead to wide- 
spread -social disintegration, 
crime and Imprisonment on a 
scale previously unknown. 
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Bogdan was 
an ordinary 
man who led 
a quiet life, 
loved his wife 
and got on 
well with the 
neighbours. 
Unfortunately 
this did not 
save him from 
a fate worse 
than death. 

Bogdan was a lorry driver who lived in a town 
in rhe former Yugoslavia with his wife 5ofija. 

Even after war broke our they were on cordial 
terms with rheir neighbours, despire being of a 
different nationality. Bogdan was not involved in 
politics No-one understood why the unmarked 
police car took him away for questioning. He 
passed a lie-detector test and was allowed to go 
home again. Three weeks later two armed men 
wearing army fatigues, claiming to be policemen, 
came to his door and rook him away at gunpoint. 
He has never been seen since. 

Sofija has tried to find her husband. She went to 
the police station, to be told Bogdan was not there. 
She wrote to the Red Cross, the country's 
Parliament, the Ministry of Internal Affairs, all to 
no avaiL Sofija lives in hope that- Bogdan may be 
alive, but she can r be sure. Four years have passed 
since his "disappearance”. As more years roll by 
without a word, Sofijas agony will never end. She 
will be denied the healing power of being able to 
mourn. That is why disappearance” often seems a 
fate worse, than death. 

Amnesty supports families in their search for the 
disappeared". Join us or send a' donation now. 

Tbday is Tuesday 17 October. 
.How many more days, 
how many more deaths, 
before you join us? 

I wish to become a member of Amnesty International”! 

I enclose: 121 individual □ SJ7 Family □ [ 

17.50 Student □ Under 22 □ Qairaanr □ Senior Gtizen □ . 
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Escape, and a scapegoat 

Sacking Derek Lewis will not solve the problem 


FOR MANY in the prison service, yes- 
terday saw the most serious escape yet 
A dangerous, unscrupulous and menac- 
ing man is still at large and able to 
cause continuing havoc in the criminal 
justice system. Of all the shortcomings 
in General Sir John Learmont’s review 
of prison security, the most glaring is 
his mi li ta ry timidity in refusing to let 
his logical conclusions reach their 
rational end. Never ask a man imbued 
with r ank , to take on the man at the top. 
Why, indeed, ask a general to look at 
the prison system in the first place? No 
one would ask a prison governor to 
examine the shortcomings of the mili- 
tary. So it was in his 250-page report 
examining the multiple lapses in secu- 
rity, the General suggested that ‘.'the 
alarm bells should have been ringing 
throughout the Prison Service”. Indeed, 
he follows the faults right up to the 
Prison Level Board. . . but not, alas, be- 
yond. Derek Lewis, the Director Gen- 
eral of the Prison Service, was dis- 
missed yesterday. He was sacked by the 
Home Secretary, who concluded “a 
change of leadership at the top” was 
required, but foiled to foil on his own 
sword. 

Derek Lewis was right to fight the 
requested resignation. Putting Michael 
Howard on the spot was long overdue. If 
the prison service had achieved the 
arms-length agency status that minis- 
ters claimed to be setting up In 1993, 
then obviously Mr Lewis should have 
resigned. The aim was an admirable 
one, which these columns supported; 
providing managers with more protec- 
tion from political interference. But 
even someone as unfamiliar with pris- 
ons as Sir John should have recognised 
this independence was never achieved. 
As Mr Lewis — and even the Learmont 
report — documents, ministers have 
continued to interfere before breakfast, 
before lunch and before dinner. Far 
from seeking to separate policy and 


operations, Michael Howard has delib- 
erately intertwined the two. This is not 
just in grey areas like ding searches, 
home visits and temporary release, but 
on black and white issues such as 
ordering the Director General to sus- 
pend the Parkhurst governor even be- 
fore the escape inquiry had reported. 

Learmont points to the avalanche of 
paper which prison bosses are now 
required to provide ministers; 1.000 doc- 
uments including 137 'Tull submis- 
sions” over a mere four months. People 
who permanently interfere on such a 
scale cannot now withdraw with 
squeaks that it was nothing to do with 
them. The despair of senior managers 
in the prison system has everything to 
do with Michael Howard and his minis- 
terial gang, who have tom up the 1991 
Criminal Justice Act, scrapped the 
Woolf Report pushed an extra 12,000 
offenders into the system — and now, 
after last week’s Tory conference, are 
planning even bigger rises. 

Removing Mr Lewis from the system 
will only destabilise an already un- 
steady ship. The prison governors ex- 
pressed their dismay last night. Lear- 
mont will only add to their troubles. Of 
the three equal goals in the current 
system (security, humanity, and work- 
ing to turn prisoners towards law-abid- 
ing lives) Learmont proposed to elevate 
the first. Of course security is crucial 
but as Woolf documented, control 
requires more than locks and holts. Mr 
Howard can continue to turn the screw 
but this will only push the system back 
to where it was before Woolf reported. 
Remember, there were riots in 22 pris- 
ons in 1990 causing millions of pounds 
of damage. The biggest risk in prison 
administration is over reaction. What 
was needed yesterday was an honest 
acceptance of responsibility. What we 
got demeaned the office. Mr Howard 
should stop searching for scapegoats: 
we all know who is responsible. 


Stop turning back the clock 

And thereby boost tourism, save energy and cut crime 


FROM next week Britain will once 
again submit to a totally unnecessary 
act of self-flagellation. On Sunday 
morning in the UK (and Ireland) the 
clocks will go hack an hour as British 
Summertime ends. Our response to the 
inconvenient feet that evenings get 
darker is, gratuitously, to add an extra 
hour of darkness to make them even 
worse. If we hadn't become so accus- 
tomed to this perverse ritual, it would 
be seen as a preposterous thing to do. 
Imagine if that extra hour of darkness 
had been promulgated by some Euro- 
pean directive. Michael Portillo would' 
have had half the Conservative Party 
out on the streets by now. 

In feet the EU is whiter than white. 
Its approach to harmonising the end of 
summer time wasn’t to insist that we 
fitted in with the EU. but to get every- 
one else to march in time with us. So, 
from 1996 European summer time will 
finish at the mid of October (as now in 
the UK) and not September as hitherto. 
But on the politically charged question 
of whether Britain joins Central Euro- 
pean Time — entailing an extra hour of 
evening daylight for us — the EU keeps 
a safe distance. 

Hardly anyone disagrees with the 
facts, as meticulously researched by the 
Policy Studies Institute and the EU: an 
extra hour of daylight in the evening 
would be an almost unalloyed benefit. 
Accidents would drop (an increase in 
the darker mornings being more than 
offset by a bigger reduction in the 
evenings), tourism would increase, en- 


ergy saved, crime cut and, above all, the 
quality of life would improve. Since it 
would cost nothing to implement, it is 
virtually a free lunch. Yet politicians 
won’t touch it with a barge pole. Why? 

The answer is Scotland. The Conser- 
vatives are so sensitive about losing 
more support in Scotland that the day- 
light lobby groups have virtually given 
up hope of converting them before the 
election. Labour is scarcely more forth- 
coming, but isn't challenged by the 
Tories because they themselves feel so 
vulnerable. Every lover of daylight 
will sympathise with the late sunrises 
and early sunsets that Scottish people 
have to endure. It is no fun going to 
school in the dark. But then it’s even 
less fun to come home in the dark. The 
PSI studies reveal the killer fact that 
not only would an extra hour of day- 
light in the evening produce a net 
reduction in accidents, but that the 
further north you go, the greater the 
reduction. If Scotland wants to exer- 
cise its democratic right to have more 
Light in the morning than in the eve- 
ning in the face of these facts, then so 
be it. There are alternatives. The worst 
affected parts of Scotland could adopt 
flexitime working or even a different 
time zone if they reject the benefits of 
lighter evenings. But there is no 
reason why the rest of us should be 
forced to take the medicine. Even those 
who wouldn’t normally give Europe 
the time of day should be able to see 
that this is an occasion when we 
should be marching in step. 


Saddam: a psephological curiosity 

A resounding 99.96 per cent yes vote: move over Kim II Sung! 


WHEN SADDAM lost the family vote 
two months ago. with the defection of 
two sons-in-Laws plus wives and fam- 
ilies, Western commentators forecast 
the be ginning of the end. Instead he has 
gone for the popular vote, winning over 
the weekend by a margin which would 
not have disgraced the late President 
Kim H Sung. The question is not why 
99.96 per cent voted for the “living 
symbol of national pride", but how .04 
managed not to. The total turnout of 
99.89 begs an even bigger question: 
electoral officers worldwide would ben- 
efit from learning how their Iraqi coun- 
terparts manage to keep the registers so 
up-to-date that such a score is mathe- 
matically possible. Collectors of cult of 
personality kitsch will also treasure the 
poster art and such items as the front 
page with the slogan “Yes, Yes for 
Rarirfam Hussein" printed 100 times. 

To say that this referendum was not 
an gyawipiq of unfettered democracy is 


to under-state the obvious. To go no 
further than that is to miss several 
important points. ’First, Saddam 
remains there with sufficient strength 
to stage-manage the event. The machin- 
ery of repression is unweakened in 
spite of so many claims of so many 
attempted coups and defections. Nor is 
this necessarily the only explanation 
for his triumph. Foreign journalists 
have found a minority of Iraqis willing 
to talk with more candour than before. 
Some admit they have no option but to 
vote yes. Others, while blaming Sad- 
dam for their country's disasters, add a 
different gloss. A yes. they say, is also a 
way of showing a united front to an 
indifferent outside world. Sanctions 
have brought the Iraqi people to their 
knees, not so for Saddam Hussein. The 
dilemma is a hard one but we should 
not pretend it does not exist Of course 
they would be better off without him: 
but how long can they wait? 



Letters to the Editor 


Fisticuffs over boxing 


C ONSENTING adults 
should be free to do 
whatever the hell they 
want to themselves and to 
each other, as long as they 
don’t hurt non-consenting by- 
standers, despite what your 
front-page story says (The 
noble art now seems little 
more than a bloody way of 
making money’, October 16). 
The world might well be a 
nicer, gender, more caring 
place if young mem’s bodies 
wouldn’t keep on producing 
that nasty old testosterone. 
But in the meantime, Td 
rather they pummelled each 
other than me; and If they 
want to nail each other's scro- 
tum to bits of wood, 1 don’t 
see that that’s anyone’s busi- 
ness but theirs. 

Alan Paterson. 

Cranwich Road. 

London N16. 

I FIND It strange that hi a 
violent world with few op- 
portunities for working-class 
lads, boxing should be looked 
upon as a problem. 

If liberal commentators 
who call for a ban on boxing 
could provide decCnt-paytng 


jobs, most young boxers 
wouldn’t have to step in to the 
ring to earn a crust The real 
problem with boxing is that it 
has fragmented terribly In foe 
past 15 years because of the 
Hgm on ( fa of tv companies. 
There are now hundreds of 
world titles and domestic 
titles to fight for. I remember 
when foe British title which 
James Murray fought for ac- 
tually meant something. 
Today It’s just one of many 
bogus titles up for grabs. 
Many of the fighters who con- 
test a title haven't got the ex- 
perience or foe skills. 

Twenty years ago, when 
there were fewer deaths in 
foe ring, there was only one 
world champion in every div- 
ision. This made the game 
easier to manage and there 
was no doubt that a boxer 
fighting for a world title or 
even a British title was pre- 
pared. Who outside of his own 
town had beard <rf Murray, or 
Drew Docherty for that mat: 
ter, before foe tragic events of 
Friday night? 

Mark Golfings. 

Cable Street, 

Shad well, London EL 


I T MAT be possible to 
achieve foe necessary ban 
on boxing more speedily if 
Drew Docherty was charged 
with manslaughter, unlawful 
kin mg or even murder. All 
the promoters of this event, 
who made a profit of this 
young man’s death, should be 
charged as accessories — in- 
cluding the TV companies 
that broadcast these degener- 
ate spectacles. Everyone in- 
volved, from foe ghouls who 
watch this savagery to the 
hotel owners, have this young 
man's blood on their hands. 
(Dr) M Jamil. 

Department of Surgery, * 
Luton & Dunstable Hospital, 
Luton LD40DZ. 

I ’D like to see a simple graph 
of the number of serious in- 
juries or deaths in boxing per 
number of participants (pro- 
fessional and amateur) over 
time. I would also like to see 
similar graphs for other daw , 
get o us sports, including 
rugby and auto racing. 

Peter Braxmberger. 
P-g.braanbergenffi- 

sheffield.ac.uk 
Sheffield. 


A classic case 


I T is vaguely interesting to 
hear composers, conductors 
and prima donnas briefly ex- 
plaining their art and craft, 
but not endlessly. Mr Kenyon, 
and they do need reminding 
that what they do best is com- 
pose, conduct and sing. L like 
Gerald Kaufman (Junk 
fugues for breakfast. October 
13), was musically educated 
by foe old BBC3. For what 
sensible reason are its pro- 
grammes how believed to be 
in numerical competition 
with those of Classic FM? 
That programme drag 
pop-classicism even farther 
down the drain if its commer- 
cial sponsors so decree; would 
the BBC then feel obliged to 
emulate? 

Eddie Wainwrtgbt. 

11 Lowden Avenue. 
Chippenham, 

Wilts SN151LH. 

I KNEW there was a reason 
for listening to Paul Gam- 
baccini's Morning Collection 
on Radio 3: Gerald Kanftnan 
disapproves of it How terri- 
ble — Brian Kay had 
apparently never heard of 
Berwald’s septet until Kauf- 
man put him right, and, oh 
dear, there might be a Leeds 
or Manchester accent draw- 
ing Gerald’s attention to his 
favourite Biber or Rhein- 
berger pieces. I suspect Ger- 
ald is less interested in high 
standards of public broadcast- 



ing and more interested in 
preserving fusty superiority. 

. Of course, none of Gerald 
Kaufman's regal spittle would 
matter but for the fact that, as 
he reminds us, he is in a posi- 
tion of influence and power 
over the BBC. 

Frank Howard. 

59 Brewer Street, 

London W1R3FB- 

S OME listeners to Radio 3 
suffer not only from the 
low-browing of the service so 
admirably castigated by Ger- 
ald Kaufman, but also fr o m 
the high-browing by over- 
zealous educators. There is 
everything to be said for at- 
tempting to widen the hori- 
zon of listeners who are able 
and willing to learn. Many of 
us, however, are elderly and, 
with the best will, poor learn- 
ers. Our love for works for 
classical, mainly 18 th- and 
19th-century works, has de- 
veloped over decades. It Is 
unfair to us to fill op prime 
time for days on end with con- 


temporary or unfamiliar 
works as it is to replace con- 
certs by disc-jockeyed 
programmes. 

K Singer. 

54 Simon’s Wal k, 

Egham. Surrey TW20 9SQ, 


the start of the Campaign for 
Real Ale (CAMRA). The 
Guardian’s admirable Rich- 
ard Boston’s controlled rage 
at foe travesty into which 
British beer was descending 
sparked off a reaction which 
reversed much of the decline. 

Perhaps what is needed 
now is a CAMRRAT. a cam- 
paign for Real Radio Three. If 
I tune in to Radio 3, It is be- 
cause I wish to hear music 
and comment that is reward- 
ing. sometimes challwig ing, 
never patronising, and where 

I never, never, bear one 
movement of a three- or four- 
movement work. 

Stephen Kay. 

II Long Row, 

New Lanark ML11 9DD. 


Scope for improvement 


T HE commitment of celeb- 
rities involved In our 
work is freely and gratefu lly 
acknowledged (Stars quit 
charity after row, October 14). 
hi recant years, however, foe 
fundraising performance of 
SOS has sharply declined, hi 

tha last 30 months, its anrinal 
fundraising has shown defi- 
cits Of £95,000, £172.000 and, 
after just five months this 
year, £86.000. The trustees of 
Scope felt they could no 
longer ignore this. 

As to foe claim that Scope's 
accounts show a deficit of £3 
million, this 1 b simply not foe 
case. A deficit in operating 
costs of half that figure. Is 
shown, which, after income 
from property sales and in- 
vestments, becomes a a mil- 
lion surplus. We are on course 
to break even this year. 

Scope's trustees have full 
legal and financial responsi- 
bility for SOS. We have long 
valued the unique commit- 
ment of celebrities in our 
work and we will continue to 
do so in the future. 

James Rye. 

Scope, 12 Park Crescent, 

London WIN 4EQ. 


Y OUR story about Scope is 
symptomatic of foe major 
challenge facing organisa- 
tions like Scope, Barnados 
and Men cap. Many people 
with disabilities, like myself, 
are appalled by the whole 
charity mentality of most of 
these organisations. Volun- 
tary societies must recognise 
the Increasing tensions be- 
tween foe frequently patron- 
ising touting for monies and 
their attempt to present a dig- 
nified image of those they 
serve. People with disabilities 
don’t want to be foe passive 
recipients of charity ball 
handouts but to own the dis- 
ability organisations. They 
want clearly defined rights 
which recent government leg- 
islation does little to 
establish. 

David Brandon. 

Professor of Social Worfc- 
Anglia Polytechnic University . 
Cambridge CB1 1PT. 


Please include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 
We may edit them Tor clarity 
and concision. 


Behind bars 


Is no real evidence 
that protector bars (bull 
bars) are dangerous, hazard- 
ous or unsafe (Letters, Octo- 
ber 9. 10. 11, 14). Nor has it 
been established that protec- 
tor bars have been the cause 
erf any pedestrian death. The 
only relevant accident statis- 
tics available are those col- 
lected by police forces in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales 
during 1994. They show rela- 
tively few accidents Involving 
bull bars — around 1 per cent 
of the total — while 2.4 per 
cent of vehicles have bull 
bars. The figures also show a 
very small number of fetal pe- 
destrian accidents; six In the 
whole of 1994. We have exam- 
ined all foe web-publicised 
cases of pedestrian fetality in- 
volving a bull tor and in 
every case it is clear that foe 
outcome would have been 
similar whether or not foe ve- 


hicle had a bar. 

Sel wyn Rowley. 
Association of Protector 
Bar Manufacturers, 
Park House. 

Desborough Paris Road, 
High Wycombe, 

Bucks HP12 3D J. 


Tense, nervous headaches 
in the doctors’ waiting room 


I WRITE to correct the mis 
leading Impression created 
by your front-page headline 
(October 16 ). The idea that 
"Labour feces GPs’ revolt” 
because fundholders “will 
leave foe NHS” when Labour 
implements its plans to end 
GP fundholding is alarmist 
and is not borne out by any 
evidence of which I am 
aware. 

Plans by BUPA, among 
others, to promote schemes 
for private general practice 
are being considered now. 
While they represent a fur- 
ther erosion of the National 
Health Service, they are en- 
tirely unrelated to Labour’s 
proposals for general prac- 
tice. Labour would in govern- 
ment negotiate with foe rep- 
resentatives of all GPs and 
will be aiming for a deal that 
provides a first-rate service 
for all patients. Every survey 
shows a majority of GPs in- 
cluding many fundholders 
wish to see the scheme 
replaced. 

Labour plans to give to all 
GPs the freedom of referral, 
not just those who are pres- 
ently frindholders. Labour 
will also Include all GPs in 
foe decision-making process 
about how healthcare fends 
are spent — not just foe 20 per 
cent of treatments fund- 
holders are presently respon- 
sible for. 

In feet. Labour's plans pro- 
vide all the advantages of 
fundholding without the dis- 
advantages of foe two-tier ser- 
vice. Joint commissioning, 
which already has a proven 
record in delivering improve- 
ments in patient care, is less 
expensive and brings benefits 
for all general practices and 
all patients. 

Rt Hon Margaret Beckett MP. 
Shadow Health Secretary. 
House of Commons, 

London SWlA 0AA. 


W ARRINGTON can claim 
to be one of the best 
health districts in the 
country, and most GPs in 
Warrington are not fund- 
holders. We have declined to 
be bribed and bullied by foe 
Family Health Authorty to be- 
come fundholders. Dr 
Rhidian Morris-, quoted in 
your story, overstretches 
himself in his empty threats. 
The vast majority of the fund- 
holding GPs In the country 
were coerced into medical 
prostitution for survival. 

All British patients have 
foe right to equitable good- 
quality NHS services. The 
greed of some, and only some, 
of foe fondholding GPs may 
destroy onr NHS. Labour 
must abolish fundholding to 
save our services. 

(Dr) V K Bansal. 

The Health Centre, * 
Honiton Way. Peake th, 
Warrington WAS 2EY. 

TWO years ago my son left 
I Aberdeenshire to get work 
in London. Being normally 
healthy, he has not needed to 
see a doctor in those two 
years. Being young, he didn’t 
think to register immediately 
with a doctor. Recently he de- 
veloped a serious throat infec- 
tion and went in search of a 
doctor. Over foe course of two 
days my son tried six medical 
practices. He was turned 
away by«ach one. 

Each said they were fUU 
and couldn't register him. 
None of them would accept 
him on a one-off basis. Even 
worse, none of them had any 
advice on what he could do 
about it My son finished up 
being treated in a hospital ca- 
sualty department He has 
still failed to find a medical 
practice to register with. 

(Dr) David Thomas. 
Roughhaugh, Midmar, 
Aberdeenshire AB51 7QB. 


Mine of information on painkillers 


I N referring to the recent 
fetal accident at Silverdale 
Colliery (Pit accidents up 
since 'sen-os', October 14), 
you repeat an assertion by 
NACODS officials that foe 
"painkiller Pethidine was not 
available underground — as 
it had been under British 
Coal”. 

On the advice of consul- 
tants in occupational medi- 
cine, we have replaced R>thi- 
dine with foe more modern 
Ent o n ox, equally efficacious 
if not superior as an analge- 
sic. Pethidine must be admin- 
istered with critical care, es- 
pecially in cases of trauma, 
and should be given only by 


A Country Diary 


properly trained medical per 
sonneL 

Entonox is a gas admxnis 
tered by breathing mask. It if 
foe painkiller favoured bj 
most emergency services and 
is universally used by para- 
medics. Because it does no! 
have to be locked away, we 
have established Entonoa 
stations at strategic points 
underground. An Entonoz 
point was only a few feet from 
the site of foe Silverdale 
accident 
John Warwick. 

Technical Director, 

Coal Investments pic, 

2 Savoy Court. 

Strand, London WC2R 0 EZ. 


SOMERSET: IT was a year 
ago when we visited the for- 
ester's house in its clearing 
at the edge of the wood near 
Maiden Bradley. 

This week we went again 
and were greeted effusively 
at the five-barred gate by 
Boss, a three-year-old Ber- 
nese mountain dog, who, 
once visitors are identified 
as friends, likes to give them 
a present — an old blanket or 
a branch from a fallen tree. 
Boss is a great, bounding 
shaggy animal, not quite as 
big as a St Bernard, and 
rather Jess dignified than his 
kennel name (Trevithal 
Treat By Fero von Betitigen 
out of Kernow Quizzical) 
would suggest. He fits af- 
fably into foe pattern of for- 
est life. Bernese Mountain 
Dogs are not hunters, and he 
takM a neighbourly Interest 
in foe deer, foxes, badgers 
and rabbits, occasionally go- 
ing so far as to display some- 
&fog of a herding instinct, 
but not pressing the point 

Switzerland 400 years ago to 
guard cattle and houses. 
Boss s main job Is to guard 


foe house, and he does 
well. He sleeps outside in £ 
weathers and would rath 
lie on top of his kennel th* 
inside it. He relishes foe co 
night air, and never bar] 
without good cause. He life 
work, and carries crates ■ 
milk as well as things 111 
newspapers and brief-case 
There is a plan to make hi 
a harness and cart so that 1 
can transport refuse bags i 
foe distant collecting polo 
The forest is thriving. Fo 
esters do not complain IB 
farmers. The dry, hot sun 
met- was good because tret 
like sun, and conditiox 
were favourable for shiftis 
timber. 

The wet autumn is goc 
because trees like rain. Boi 
conducts woodland waU 
not only for human be ins 
but also for Rocket, a vex 
old. slow Spaniel who i 
quite deaf and almost blin< 
It was a bright night with 
foil moon as we left. Bos 
fetched Rocket’s lead an 
quivered with excitexnen 
until he could get outaid 
again. 

JOHN VALLE*' 
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Diary 


Matthew Noirnan 


When judges put 
ministers in the dock 


by all parties. The Home 
Secretary, not the Chief Jus- 
tice, is putting them in 
jeopardy. 

But this isn’t the only bat- 


I AM distraught to learn 
that my friend TV’s 
Thommo — such a val- 
iant runner up to West 
Highland terrier Steptoe in 
the Great Tipster Stakes — 
is In trouble again. Accord- 
ing to a News of the World 
article, which featured 
Steptoe saying “Yoar tips 
are terrier-ble" in a cartoon 
bubble, Thommo’s 0891 line 
Is being Investigated for the H||f|A week between Lord Taylor 

second time. Punters have ■■njv and Michael Howard was a 

complained at Thonuno ad- deplorable exchange, poison- 

verts suggesting he was go- . T O Itil M mg the constitutional propri- 

bog along to racecourses ** eties, and probably foreshad- 

. purely to back a horse, owing worse to come. The 

when he was going anyway relationship between minia- 
te commentate. As the NoW ters and judges is set to be- 

cruelly underlines, the 0891 come the most fraught in 


tleground. Judicial review — bance" the role and signifi- 
the Jurisdiction under which cance of the judiciary. Ines- 
judges are requested to over- capably, when that happens, 
turn ministers' decisions on judges will have moved light- 


grounds of unfairness — has 
expanded twenty-fold In the 
last two decades. This is the 
biggest constitutional devel- 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 

A contemptible 
resultof 
trial by tabloid 


is committed to the incorpo- 
ration of the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights 
into British law, which will, 
as Irvine says, “hugely en- 


years away from the ab- 
stracted political silence that 
prevailed when most of them 
began their careers at the 


opment of the Tory years, a .Bar. Again. Lord Irvine, as if 
source of friction and judicial to show that conservatism is 


Commentary 


Hugo 


which ministers 


qowh m tne name ofelemen- detest But this we mav be 
Party rartsrence have (lied tery truth. Since the Labour msn. 3SL^ 

awa £- ^ fwtylaterrmfidtodoso.the Station; andl 

week bet wi^n Lord Taylor LCJ steps forward as of it surfaced yesterday in an 
and Michael Howard was a defender of the public academic lecture by a LabiS 
deplorable exchange, poison- Interest peer who clearly w^tstocut 

But that is not the limit of it back. 


the problem. There’s evi- 
dence that Michael Howard 


Lord' Irvine of Lairg is, 


not the prerogative solely of 
Conservative politicians, 
chooses to warn them against 
“supremaeiam”. But I think 
the moral is different 
What the judges, and the 
country, will have to get used 
to is a more adversarial 
relationship between them 


relationship between minis- p.ays attention to fewer judges, what Michael How- 
ters and judges is set to be- alternative sources of ard is, brutishly, to the crimi- 


respectfully, to the civil-law and politicians, whoever is in 


phone-line-o verseeiag 

body, ICSTXS, fined him 
£300 in June fbr ripping off 
punters. Thonuno defends 
himself stoutly. ‘Tinas 
honest as the day is long, 
rm not trying to pull the 
wool over anyone's eyes.” 


* I when judges kept sible? Like most Judges, Lord other Home Secretary In his- 

I their mouths shut. Taylor la well aware of what torjr. His record of impropri- 

I except when they is proper. Only a mighty ety is shown by seven 

were on the bench. The politl- force could lure him to chal- arraignments for admin Ls- 
cal order venerated the sepa- Usage the legitimate. political trative high-handedness, 
ration of powers between Intention of a Minister. Prov- tested by judicial review. Un- 
judiciary and executive, and ocation arrived in the form of lawfully, he invented new 
the social order exhorted Mr Howard's new batch of compensation rules for crime 
Judges as persons precluded mandatory life sentences, victims, imagining he could 
from expressing vulgar opin- and other expedients de- simply ignore an existing 
Ions about the world. This signed to remove discretion statute, 
rule of silence preserved the from judge and hand It over. Unlawfully, he destroyed 
priesthood from contributing incrementally year on year, the right of prisoners serving 


■HERE was a time 
-when judges kept 


British life. 


wisdom than any other min- 
ister in an over mighty Gov- 


Who, however, is respon- eminent, and possibly any 


other Home Secretary in his- 
tory. His record of impropri- 
ety is shown by seven 


ration of powers between 


Indeed. So, although ICSTXS judiciary and executive, and 
could fine him heavily and the social order exhorted 

even close the line, the Judges as persons precluded 

Diary begs for leniency. from expressing vulgar opin- 

Wlth racegoers continually ions about the world. This 
greeting him with the rule of silence preserved the 

words “woof woof *, he has priesthood from contributing 

surely suffered enough. to debates even about the 


What happened 
between Lord 
Taylor and Michael 
Howard was 
a deplorable 
exchange, with 
worse to come 


power. The egregious How- 
ard recently gave a foretaste. 
This time he was dealing not 
with feeble sentencers, but a 



Isabel Hilton 


were straightforward: once a 
summons had been issued or 
a charge laid, no further 
reporting was permitted until 
the trial. Journalists knew 
that there was no point is 
trying to extract details of the 
evidence from the police 
since they were barred from 
publishing them. The police 
knew that they risked damag- 
ing their prosecution if they 


judge who found against him \ ..... 7 .. leaked the details to the press. 


in a civil case, the one where 
he was said to have “flouted 
the principles of the common 
law and the European Con- 


The defendant could reason- 


vention” by arbitrarily de- cious assaults on their Lord- they heard in court, 
laying the applications of five ships last week, some judges But it worked only as long 
IRA prisoners for parole. Mr were pondering problems as the sanction of prosecution 
Justice Dyson was scathing more Immediate than those for contempt was real. With- 
in his account of Home Office Hugo Young describes today, out it, newspapers push 
conduct. But far from Take Judge Barrington Black, against the law, feeling for 
respecting his Judgment, Mr Last Wednesday, sitting at the edge. When they don’t 
Howard rejected it in scorn- Isleworth Crown Court, be de- Find it. they go a little further, 
ftil terms. This judge, he said, cided that proceedings The police, caught in the spot- 
had found ag ains t him be- against 14 Muslim youths light of a sensational un- 


W HILE we were mes- ably assume jurors would 
merised by Michael make their minds up substan- 
Ho ward's injudi- tialiy on the -basis of what 


A N insight into the so- 
phistication of mod- 
ern policing tech- 
niques comes from North 
America. “Many policemen, 
were needed in case they 
had to protect people in the 
building,” reports the Can- 
ada Globe and Mall of a i uibicu uiBiui oiiuuiu uiuo | piemy ox eviueiici) mm t suouu opuuwi un tuiy siuijeci i sugma tuai migoi maitp a 

recent incident, “who might their lights behind the court- mandatory rules preventing he touches — judge, politl- 1 smaller mark were it not for 


to debates even about the 
legal system. When Lord 
Chancellor Mackay changed 


to the party conference. Lord life to know more about their 

Taylor plainly felt driven to cases. Unlawfully, he denied naL He says that judicial 
speak because he knew, bet- parole to IRA prisoners, review has been extended too 


the rule and opened up the ter than anyone, the menda- Unscrupulously, he tried to liar, and accuses particular 
judges right to speak, com- cious opportunism that lies bring local police authorities judges of usurping the right- 


behlnd the latest version of under his heeL Every time, ful powers of ministers. His 


cases. Unlawfully, he denied | naL He says that judicial fore, and been overturned by who had been charged with 


mon sense seemed to have 
prevailed. 

But something was also 


Howard's penal policy. 


the system reversed bis learned address to the Ad- 


There is no evidence that autocratic tendencies. But a ministrathre Law Bar Associ- Qualified observers doubt 


against 14 Muslim youths light of a sensational un- 

. who had been charged with solved case, start to play out 

the Court of Appeal Wait for assault should be aborted be- their hunches in the press, 
history to repeat itself, he de- cause media coverage had They appoint a spo kesman , 
risively implied. rendered a fair trial impossi- who strikes up a cosy 

But the appeal In the parole . ble. Only a week before, the relationship with the crime 
rose has yet to materialise, rather more heavily publi- correspondents, feeding them 
Qualified observers doubt cased rose of Gillian Tayl- titbits to fend off negative 

forth’ s ex-boyfriend Geoffrey coverage. Individual officers 


ha ve been upset at the large 
number of police officers 
present.” Ah. 


A S THE Diary has ob- 
served before, and 
will doubtless ob- . 
serve again, the one Ceiling 
of my friend Esther Rant- 
zen (If failing it be) is that 
she simply cares too much. 
In yesterday’s Daily Ex- 
press, it was the West triaL 
Esther has not been in 
court, but “even so X feel 
horror, nausea, self-loath- 
ing; as the case proceeds”. 
Self-loathing. Esther? But 
why? “Whoever is guilty of 
these crimes, I cannot pre- 
tend they were committed 
by some other animal, by 
some other species.” As 
moving as this is incisive, 
and aside from admiring 
the grasp of dramatic repe- 
tition, Esther’s suffering is 
little less than miraculous: 
not since Jesus died in ag- 
ony to redeem the soul of 
man has any human being 
borne the entire weight of 
mankind's sins like this. Es- 
ther Rantzen is a saint. 

I N TODAY'S extract from 
Nigel Mansell: My Auto- 
biography, the Diary 
Book of the Month, we 
glimpse the author’s life 
away from motor racing. “It 
is crucial to have other in- • 
terests which give balance 
to your life.” writes Nigel in 
Chapter 14. Keeping A 
Sense of Perspective. 

“When you suffer huge dis- 
appointment, as I did after 
losing the title in Adelaide, 
it is important to have other 
areas of your life to turn to 
which help you regain your 
strength.” Brace your- 
selves. “Golf has been a 
dream of mine for over 20 
years. The game has given 
me a new lease of life, broad- 
ened my horizons ..." 

Here comes that trademark 
philosophical uppercut. 

“To get the ball in the hole 
in as few shots as possible,” 
he concludes, “with all the 
elements and hazards <m a 
golf course, is a teriffie 
challenge." 

T HE sage of Wapping, 
Lord William Rees- 
Mogg. has spoken, at 
last, about the vexing issue 
of the Daily Telegraph edi- 
torship. Moggy is not a run- 
ner this time, he writes in 
the Times, but was very 
nearly offered the job in the 
early 1980s- He recalls how 
Lord Deedes took him to 
lunch at the Garrick, and 
never once mentioned the 
Daily Telegraph itself, or 
anything to do with news- 
papers at all. That’s how 
close be came. As for this 
time, he considers all the 
candidates at some length 
before plumping for 
Charles Moore on the 
grounds that “he writes 
almost eloquent leading 
articles”. High praise 
indeed. _ 

S EVEN Spanish teen- 
agers have been hospi- 
talised after attempt- 
ing to mug a defenceless 
woman in Alicante. Her* 
minis Alvarez, as the boys 
ha ve since discovered, is a 
circus weight-lifter, the cen- 
tre-piece of whose act Is sup- 
porting eight people on one 
shoulder. 
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lost. Although it came to tougher sentencing on this min i ster so determined to ation attacks what he calls the Home Secretary will have forth’ s ex-boyfriend Geoffrey coverage Individual officers 

seem absurd that the top ju- scale reduces crime. There is ignore every other profes- “judicial sup re mac ism”, a the nerve to bring it If that Knights had been stopped for succumb to the lure of tip 

diclal brains should hide plenty of evidence that sional opinion on any subject stigma that might make a happens, he leaves his broad- the same reason; and in July. fees. Potential witnesses sign 

their lights behind the court- mandatory rules preventing he touches — judge, politl- smaller mark were it not for cast sneers at Mr Justice Dy- the trial of three alleged fore- deals with tabloid news- 
room doors, the judge who any distinction to be made dan, prison governor, chief the probability that Lord son hanging in the air. 

.appears on the Today pro- between one defendant and constable, civil servant, Irvine, professional god- I see more of this coming, 

gramme is not, perhaps, as- another produce a form of European jurist — is father of Tony Blair, will be 

slating public faith in his de- justice that only Tory ranters changing the rules of the Lord Chancellor in a Blair 

tachment from quotidian could call just 


cast sneers at Mr Justice Dy- 
son hanging in the air. 

I see more of this ea rning . 
Does the fact that a nun has 


government He seems to be 


prejudices. Nor should the So extreme are Howard’s Our famous unwritten con- getting ready ’for office by 


the trial of three alleged forg- deals with tabloid news- 
ers was similarly abandoned, papers that have all but aban- 
These cases would appear to doned restraint. And puffing 
**«» uic Mbt kuai a iumu uaa be straightforward examples along behind come the seri- 
been elected justify him in of contempt of court by the ous press and TV, all anxious 
claiming superior wisdom reporters concerned, yet no to keep up their ratings. And 
for the blindest rubbish and prosecutions of the media all before the judge has even 


Lord Chief Justice be trading assertions, and so negligible stitutlon survives only be- warning the judges off his fiercest prejudice? The have been forthcoming. While donned his wig. 
blows with the Home Secre- is his proof of them, that cause the subtle relation- future turf. ■ *■—* — ■ — J * — = — — ' «— — * 1 


tary before the echoes of the | somebody had to strike him 1 ships it ordains are respected I Equally, however. Labour I only grow, and ours with it. 


judges' need to reject that can the Home Secretary, not yet 



an active part of the judiciary, 
has been posing as a seaside 
version of divine judgment, 
the Attorney-General has 


A larmist? Not really. 

Consider the case of 
Rachel Nlckell, in 
which a police press release 


adopted a position so seif-ef- (wrongly) said identity was 


lacing as to be invisible. 

Were the judges wrong to 
order the prosecutions aban- 


not an Issue. Not only was 
Colin Stagg acquitted, but it 
now seems under conslder- 


doned? Not if the Taylor sis- ation that the murderer may 
ters’ case is anythingto go by. already be serving time for a 
Lisa and Michelle Taylor s imilar crime. 


were convicted for murder. 
They were released in 1993 on 


Without the sanction of 
prosecution for contempt, the 


appeal, partly because the lines have become all but in- 
court found that their trial visible. It fans to the defence 
had been prejudiced by biased to point out to the judge that a 
and sensationalised, report- fair trial is impossible. The 


ing. in the cases that have 
been abandoned, we will 
never know if any defendants 
would have been found guilty. 


defendant is released, free, 
but not exactly exonerated. 
This is not a role the Judges 
relish, nor is it a procedure 


Either way, justice has hardly that helps the police. 


been done. 

These cases are symptom- 


Why, then, does the situa- 
tion persist? The Attorney- 


atic of a progressive blurring General says he is too busy to 
of the rules of contempt, first monitor the press. But for 


Fall of 


for the newspapers, which 
have a narrow interest in 
publishing as much as they 
can get away with, and 
secondly for the police, who 
have a narrow interest in gen- 


lawyers like Mark Stephens, 
who has tried to encourage 
Sir Nicholas Lye 11 to do what 
Stephens considers his duty, 
this is hardly an answer. The 
problem cases, he points out. 


erating an impression of guilt are problems precisely be- 
and securing favourable cov- cause they are highly visible, 
erage for their investigations. After the Taylor sisters' cov- 
in that lost country of erage, why did Lyell take a 


brown bread and warm beer, 
the attorney-general was a 


year to decide to do nothing? 
It would be surprising to 


a blue 
empire 


I N JULY, I spent a week But as Boutros Ghall con 
filming the Secretary- fessed on the tour, none of 
General of the United these successes seems to 
Nations as he travelled count when measured against 
through Africa. He the failures in Somalia and 
toured a church compound in Bosnia. And there are other 
Rwanda, where the decom- failures too; the ina b ility of 
posed bodies from the geno- the UN to stop the nightmar- 
cide of 1994 still litto: the ish civil war in Af ghani s tan ; 
churchyard. He flew up to a the collapse of Sierra Leone 
bush airstrip in Angola to per- and Liberia; the -Indonesian 


well-respected legal figure find that Lyall thought that 
whose political affiliations the police and the press were 


were secondary to his status 
in the law. That balance 
mattered because it is his job 


so Innately frill of virtue that 
they can respect the rules 
unbidden — or un threatened. 


to mediate between conflict- If he ever did, the judges are 
ing, bat valid, interests — in putting him straight Lyall 
the case of contempt, the in- had no trouble enforcing the 
terest of the press in report- strictest of rules in the Matrix 


ing and the defendant's inter- 
est in a fair triaL The roles 


Churchill triaL Why then so 
coy about contempt? 


suade the guerrilla leader, repression of the East Timor- war-fighting. The UN has the manitarian functions could be people who want it to do 

Jonas SavimbL to end the dev- ese; the Russians’ bloody at- only army in the world which privatised. Humanitarian more, not less. They did not 

astating civil war; he touched tempt to crush the Chechens- Is supposed to win victories agencies could take over some want the UN to pack its bags 

down In the middle of the These are what Boutros Ghali without firing a shot It is the of the UN’s disaster relief. But and go. The Secretary Gen- 

equatorial jtmgle to pay a call calls “the orphaned con- only army whose chief NGOs cant negotiate cease- eral was besieged by these 

on one of Africa’s most notori- filets”, the ones which the weapon is symbolic: the lira- fires, rebuild politl cal struc- expectations: to save one eth- 

oos rogues. President Mobutu West's promiscuous and tional respect accorded the tures, ease societies towards nic group from another; to 

of Zaire. While he dashed selective attention span ig- blue flag and that exalted fie- democratic transitions. And bring justice to victims of 

around Africa in his rented nores. E ver y where the UN is tion — the international com- the great powers haven't the genocide; to prosecute perpe- 


around Africa in his rented nores. Everywhere the UN is tion — the international com- 
Falcon 900 jet, the UN opexfir at work, he told me, it is munity — for which it stands. 


the great powers haven't the genocide; to prosecute perpe- 
slightest interest in taking the trators of war crimes; to mon- 


tton in Bosnia teetered and struggling against “the col- Those who live by the cul- UN's place. There are no it or ceasefires; to repatriate 
collapsed. Boutros Ghali ture of death", the fragments- tore of death — the warlords, American presidential elec- refugees. These are real tasks. 


watched the fell of Zepa on tion and collapse of states, the militiamen and respectable 
Mobutu's television; and be rise of ethnic militias, the cult presidents of states — have 
began taking the key dad- of violence for its own sake. It all learned how easy it is to 
slons — to withdraw the UN is not equal to the task be- fire at those who serve under 
altogether and hand Bosnia cause it wasn’t built for it It the bine flag. Bach time its 
over to the Nato command — is trying to re-ip vent itself for authority is defied, the tegiti- 
while fielding calls in a hotel a world its founders never macy of the international 
in Angola. AH of this drama, envisaged. It is no longer community leaches away. 


lions to be won by bringing real needs — and the UN is 


peace In Angola. 


too close to bankruptcy, too 


while fielding calls in a hotel a world its founders never macy of the interna tional 
in Angola. AH of this drama, envisaged. It is no longer community leaches away, 
by turns macabre, surreal and policing disputes between The effects are contagious; 
tragicomic, is captured In states, but within states. It no warlords watch CNN. What 
Urn Lambert's film, Guard- longer arbitrates between Karadzic gets away with 
lor>g of Chaos, to be shown on sovereignties, but struggles to today, some African insur- 


The great powers have starved cf funds, to do any- 
chalked out proxim ate zones thing like the job it could, 
of influence and have left the Fbr thin was the final feet of 
rest erf the world to fend for life that came through on his 
ftwW- And fend for itself it trip- Everywhere he went he 
should. Parts of the develop- told the Africans that the de- 
tog world — east Asia, for veloped world was pulling up 
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ians of Chaos, to be shown on sovereignties, but struggles to 
BBC2 at 9.S0 tonight keep sovereignties from disin- 

It would be too easy to see tegratmg under the strain erf 
the film as yet another variant civil vrar. It vras intended as 
erf UN Blues, as yet another an organisation of states and 
chronicle of the UN's incom- yet it is now called upon, time 


sovereignties, but struggles to today, some African insur- 
keep sovereignties from disin- gent will try tomorrow. 


example — need no help from 
the UN. They are already giv- 
ing the developed world a run 


the drawbridge, retreating 
into the easy comfort of moral 
disgust, consigning the rest of 


petenca. Disillusion with the after time, to protect people 
UN has become one of the against their states. 


T 


for its money (and its mar- the world to its fete. The po- 
ke ts). But the parts erf Africa lite phrase is donor fetigne. 


HE UN's response, which the Secretary General The reality is morel disen- 
title Secretary Gen- visited — Rwanda, Zaire, gagement. He told the elites of 
eral clear, is Angola, Burundi — have no- these societies what the rich 
that where its au- where else to turn. What they nations want him to say: that 
thority is not more than the drip-feed the poor must help them- 

, it must withdraw, of humanitarian assistance, is selves or they will not be able 
compromise its neu- the reconstruction of their to coun t on any help from 


dichfe of our time. The reality In ordex 

is -much more complex. The culture a 
UN has real if modest achieve- Ghali has 
ments to its credit: a ceasefire biggest m 
and a democratic election in the UN’s ! 


ter time, to protect people ■ that where its au- 

jainst their states. H thority is not 

In order to fece up to the respected, it must withdraw. 


culture of death, Boutros It cannot compromise its neu- the reconstruction of their 
Ghali presided over the trality, it cannot take sides in state structures, so that they 
biggest military build-up in the Bosnian conflict and can- can contain their own internal 
the UN’s history: from 4,000 not, in the jargon, “enforce" c onfli cts themselves. They 


Mozambique; a democratic peacekeepers in 1992 to peace. It should hand the need police forces and armies 
transition in Namibia; the nearly ' 70,000 in 1995, scat- challenge over to Nato. Fortu- that are not ethnic militias 
rebuilding of civil and politl- fared in 15 operations around nately, since this is Europe, and political elites that cun 


state structures, so that they anyone else. This was a salu- 
can contain their own internal tary warning to these elites, 
conflicts themselves. They but it was also a confession of 
need police forces and armies failure, 
that are not ethnic mlHAas For the very moral contract 
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cal society in El Salvador; the 
successful freezing of the 
Greek-Turklsh co n frontat i on 


tered in 15 operations around nately, since this is Europe, and political elites that are holding toe UN bwetoar Is in 
the world. E v ery w he re he there is a Nato to hand over somet h ing more than tribal danger of unravelling. That is 
went in Africa, he visited his to. There is no one for the UN warlords. The UN is the only toe ^sentfel sigmficanre erf 
^ authority capable of rebuild- toe financial crisis which 


Greek-Turklsh confrontation outposts pinning mpdaic on to hand over to in Angola or 
over Cyprus; the rebuilding of uniforms, taking salutes at Rwanda or Burundi. If the UN 
Cambodia. In Angola, toe UN march-pasts, behaving like fells here, then thes e soc ieties 
operation stands a chance of the emperor of a bine empire, will descend into civil war 
ending Africa's most pro- Yet appearances are decep- and genocide once again, 
traded civil war. In BunrndL tive. He commands military What those who have given 
a slngle UN diplomat, Ahmed assets a head of state can only up on the UN &fl to grasp is 
Ould Abdallah, succeeded, envy, yet be has no power to that there is n o on e ese for 
fbr two years, in preventing order the™ into, action, and these places to turn to. 
genocide from spreading the demands of impartiality Conservative critics of toe 
north from Rwanda. prevent his soldiers from UN talk as if most of its hu* 
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Yet appearances are decep- and genocide once again, 
five. He commands military What those who have given 


to hand over to in Angola or authority capable of rebuild- tee finan c ia l crisis wmen 
Rwanda or Burundi. If the UN ing states. In Africa, it is pio- casts such a shadow over toe 
fells here, then these societies nearing a new form of benign 50th amfrrersary. If it does 
will descend into civil war imperialism, saving societies unravel, if the UN does go tne 
and genocide once again, that cannot save themselves, way of the League of Nations, 
What fh .AT * who have given and than exiting before resent- the developed world might 


meat erf foreig n intervention not notice much, not for a 


genocide from spreading 
north from Rwanda. 


tokt no oneS foT makes fustier progress time. Then toe 

order them into action, and these places to turn to. impossible. begin to edge ‘ oosar, and 

the deman d* erf impartiality Conservative critics of toe Everywhere Boutros Ghali there would be no one to keep 

n warrant hie snidfent from un talk as if most of its hu* went in Africa there were It at bay. 
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Independent thinker . . . Helen Vlachos was a key conservative critic of the Greek junta 

Helen Vlachos 


The colonels’ enemy 


ELEN Vlachos, 
who has died aged 
84, was by profes- 
sion a gifted, 
witty, sensitive 
journalist and by conviction 
an independent conservative. 
After the colonels’ ultra-right 
wing coup in Greece on April 
21. 1968 against the democratic 
government she redefined her- 
self then as "a conservative 
wishing to regain her 
independence”. 

Thus did she use her talents 
and connections to ridicule 
the junta abroad. Her powers , 
of sarcasm, her ability to go 
for the jugular in the wittiest | 
of styles, stood her in good 
stead. Vlachos' s tongue and 
pen were was much sought , 
after by the British and inter- 
national press, the universi- ; 
ties and even politicians dur- 
ing her years of «riin In her 
beloved London between 2967 
and 1974, because she was al- 
ways able to make her views 
news. 

The only child of the suc- 
cessful journalist and pub- 
lisher, George Vlachos, the 
grandchild of the distin- 
guished author Angelos Vla- 
chos, and on her mother’s side 
of the prominent linguist Pro- 
fessor Constantine Sontos. 
this charming, the intelligent 
and precocious girl could be 
expected to succeed effort- 
lessly in journalism. But hav- 
ing finished her education in 
Switzerland, she always felt 


Birthdays 


deeply insecure about using 
modem Greek in the “cor- 
rect” way. Her father seemed, 
to share her anxiety and em- 
ployed her as a bookkeeper in 
his prestigious newspaper, 
Eathimerini. Among the 
reasons which prompted her 
later to launch her own 
hugely successful newspaper, 
Mesimvrini, was the fact that 
she never quite adapted to the 
s t uff y climate prevailing in 
fiie family business. 

She soon turned her weak- 
nesses into strengths. She ap- 
proached the issue of language , 
armed only with her intelli- 
gence and sensitive ear. Her 
copy was, from the very begin- 
ning. enormously popular. 

She started with a series of 
articles on the Far East where I 
she had gone on her honey- 
moon with her first husband, 
Ioannas Arvanitidis, in 1935. 
She continued with her much 
appreciated coverage of the 
Berlin Olympics In 1996. 

After the German Occupa- 
tion, during which George 
Vlachos refbsed to cooperate 
with the Nazis, even her stem 
fether had to admit that his 
daughter had talent He gave 
her a column to fill under the 
title Epikaira. which meant 
current topics. She kept this 
column alive until the very 
end of her career, signing it 
always “E”. the first letter of 
her Christian name in Greek. 

She soon became the most 
successful columnist in 


Safa Khulusi 


Greece. The immediacy of her 
style, file fact that she was 
never talking down to her 
leaders but engaged in a daily 
conversation with thorn, her 
dear thinking, her often dev- 
astating wit, and the feet that 
she never seemed to take her- 
self too seriously, seduced a 
sophisticated public in no 
time. Poll after poll showed 
that, until the very end, 90 per ! 
emit of file paper’s readers 
turned to her column first 
In 1961. after her father's 
death, she took over Kathi- 
merim and tried to make it a 
modem paper. She faced bit- 
"ter opposition from within the 
ranks of her staff appointed by 
her father, who resisted 
change at all costs. 

hi 1955. she launched, with 
her second husband, Constan- 
tine Loundras, the first illus- 
trated weekly in Greece Ai- 
kones (Pictures). In 1961, die 
created the publishing com- 
pany Galaxias, offering the 
public high quality paper- 
backs at affordable prices. 

But die was not content 
She desperately wanted a 
newspaper she could call her 
own. hi the autumn .of 1961 die 
launched Mesimvrini whose 
young, talented staff; liberal 
views on political and social 
issues, intelligent writing, 
new features, modem lay-out 
and excellent reporting made 
it the Greek newspaper of and 
for fire sixties. Circulation 
shot up to 100,000 copies na- 


tionwide, which was ' more 
rtiim double that of Eathimer- 
ini. pptop Vlachos had man- 
aged to create a newspaper 
based on the formula she had 
so successfully used for her 
column. Needless to say, her 
Epikaira in Mesimvrini con- 
tinued to be file most widely 
read feature of the paper. 

The whole edifice she built 
with such energy and love 
crumbled, however, when the 
colonels “hi-jacked Greece”, 
as she used to describe it 
Resisting their advances, at- 
tempts at bribery, threats and 
aaraping in the end from 
house arrest, she Left Greece 
clandestinely. 

She then es tablish ed herself 
in London with the single at™ 
of haatwnmg ttie. Junta’s 
then she would be able to 
resume publication oT her 
papers. She was fortunate to 
see this happen in July 1974 
Upon, her return, to Greece she 
relaunched her publications 
and accepted for a while a seat 
in parliament offered to her 
by New Democracy, file party 
created by her friend Constan- 
tine ITai-aipHTilig - 

She was never very happy 
as a politician and always in- 
sisted that she was first and 
foremost a journalist How- 
ever. filings had changed dra- 
matically in Greece over the 
years and publishing had be- 
come too expensive for an 
owner of limited means. In 
1987, she sold her papers and 


Howard Alden. jazz guitar- 
ist. 37; George Mackay 
Brown, poet, 74; Harry Car- 
penter, boxing commentator, 
70; Jonathan Charkham. fi- 
nancier, member, Cadbury 
Committee on financial as- 
pects of corporate manage- 
ment, 65; Shaun Edwards, 
rugby league player, 29; Lady 
(Marion) Fraser, chair, 
Christian Aid, 63; Sir Chris- 
topher Harding, chairman. 
Legal and General Assurance. 
56; Johnny Haynes, foot- 
baller. 61; Ann Jones, tennis 
player, 57; Margot Kidder, 
actress, 47: Evel Knievel, 
stuntman.. 56; Stephen 
Bishop Kovacevich, concert 
pianist, 55; Richard La 
Trobe-Bateman, furniture 
designer, 57; Michael Lord, 
Conservative MP, 57; Cam- 
eron Mackintosh, theatrical 
producer, 49; Arthur Miller, 
playwright, 80: Tim Robbins, 
actor. 33: Victor Serebrla- 
koff, president, Mensa. 83: 
Peter StrtngfeHow, night- 
club proprietor, 55. 


Jackdaw 


Letters from Arabia 


A British Perot? 

ALMOST unnoticed, by the 
national media. Goldsmith’s 
Referendum Party — whose 
manifesto, as the name sug- 
gests, will demand a plebi- 
scite on Europe — has quietly 
installed itself in an office at i 
39 Buckingham Gate, a short 
stroll from the House of Com- j 
toons. It has been placing 
small recruitment advertise- 
ments in local papers . . . The • 
eventual aim is to put some- 
one in every constituency 
where neither the Labour 
nor the Tory candidate is 
committed to a referendum. 

This ain’t no Monster Ra v- 


P ROFESSOR Safe Khu- 
lusi who has died aged 
78. helped to introduce 
Arabic literature, and Iraqi 
work in particular, to English 
readers. He also wrote short 
stories, literary studies, his- 
tory, and later poetry, and 
was successful in every field. 
He may have done even better 
had be confined his time and 
efforts to one of them, but he 
enjoyed affection and respect 
In- many parts of the Arab 
world and in Britain. 

Bom in Baghdad, he was 
the son of an Iraqi lawyer of 
Turcoman origin and. the 
nephew of Abdul-Majid Lutfi, 
a prolific and well-known 
man or letters. Safe Khulusi 
first came to London in 1934 
where he took a degree, and 
after a spell teaching in his 
homeland he was back in 
Ed gland ' in 1945 for a PhD in 


ing Loony Party — Gold- 
smith's money and connec- 
tions will make sure of that 
. . . he is now preparing to put 
his mouth where his money 
is. As the Referendum Party’s 
Statement of Aims declares 
bluntly; “Sir James is person- 
ally in charge of the strategy 
leading to the selection of can- 
didates in each Westminster 
parliamentary constituency 
by the time of the next gen- 
eral election. He is also the 
party’s leading financial 
backer, and has committed 
hiikself to fully funding the 
Referendum Party during an 
election” . . . Although he 
likes to portray himself as a 
lone crusader. Goldsmith 
may well find that he has half 
the British Establishment 
rooting for him. It is, there- 
fore. a matter of some impor- 
tance and urgency to estab- 
lish just what he’s up to. But 
he isn't telling ■ . . The Refer- 
endum Party's founding 
statement OSes a brief Q&A 
guide to what we should ex- 
pect “What happens” tt 
asks, rather opfi g i s fin a l l y, 
"if the Referendum Party Qb- 


Arabic Literature. By 1951 he 
was a professor in Baghdad 
and in 1953 researched and 
lectured at Yale and file Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Safe Khu- 
lusi later became a full profes- 
sor at the University of 
Baghdad and headed the Ara- 
bic department at Al-Mustan- 
siriyah. thought to be the old- 
est university in the world. 

After early retirement he 
came back to England, and in 
1973, from Oxford’s Oriental 
•Institute, worked on the Con- 
cise Oxford English-Arable 
Dictionary of Current Usage, 
published in 1962, and wrote 
newspaper, magazine and ac- 
ademic pieces for the British 
and Arab media. He was the 
author of 32 books. Including 
a 1941 collection of short 
stories Nitfus Maridha (Sick j 
Souls), two travel books about 
Spain, a 1952 study of the ! 


tains a majority in a General 
Election?” Answer: “If that 
happens, the party and its 
MPs would lead a National 
Government made up of 
senior figures, past and pres- 
ent . . . who will govern Brit- 
ain for no more than eight 
weeks”. . .The government 
will hold the referendum and 
resign, forthwith. "Having 
achieved its objectives, the 
Referendum Party would be 
| dissolved”... Is fills really 
1 the limit of Jimmy Gold- 
I smith’s political ambitions? 
Can you believe that he will 
i content himself with a brief 
and biodegradable single- 
issue campaign? lean 't; not 
least because rve read the 
English edition of [Gold- 
1 smith's French best-seller] 
The Trap, in which he demon- 
strates that he has exceed- 
ingly Forceful opinions on 
every subject imaginable, 
from free trade and nuclear 
power to over-population and 
mad cow disease. 

Francis Wheen investigates the 
extent q f Jimmy Goldsmith's 
political ambitions for 
Esquire magazine. 


Safe Khulusi. centre, judging a poetry competition 


famous Iraqi poet, Al-Rossafi. 
Contemporary Iraqi Poe- 
tesses (1956), Islam Our 
Choice (1961). and in 1962 The 
History of Baghdad. He also 
translated many important 
works into Arabic, the most 
notable being A History of 
Abbaside Literature by the 
great orientalist Reynold 
Nicklson. 

Safa Khulusi enjoyed a 
good joke, even if it was about 
himself. He had some of the 
professor’s absent xninded- 
ness, onoe being unable to 


remember where his own 
house was when I was driving 
htm h ome 

He leaves many friends 
who will feel his loss greatly 
and Is survived by his wife. 
Sab Oia al-Dabbagh, a doctor, 
one son. also a doctor, and 
one daughter, who is a poet in 
her own right. 

Wafrfert FattH Satwat | 

Sala Khulusi, writer, bom 1 

August 17 , 1917; died 
September 8, 1995 
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Michael Balfour 


Faithful chronicler 
of a troubled history 


M ichael BALFOua 
who has died aged 
86, was one of the 
few remaining 
practitioner-historians of the 
clandestine side of the second 
world war. His experience in 
the Ministry of Information, 
and later in the Political 
Warfare Executive of the For- 
eign Office, made him one of 
the most authoritative histo- 
rians of the propaganda 
battle between Britain and 
Germany during the second 
world war. . 

His expertise lay in his pro- 
fessional knowledge of Ger- 
many and German history 
acquired as an historian at 
Oxford and at Chatham 
House in the thirties. It set 
him apart from those of his 
contemporaries, who, to 
1 their lasting shame, wrote 
bitter attacks on German cul- 
ture and philosophy, aimed 
at tarring every German 
from Hegel onwards. 

His wartime work included 
the supervision and support 
of the cluster of “black" 
radio stations run by Sefton 
Delmer, the former Daily Ex- 
press correspondent In Ber- 
lin. Of these, "Gustav Sieg- 
fried Bins” - — which 
purported to speak for dissi- 
dent SS, and "Soldatensender 
Calais" — representing al- 
leged dissidents in the 1 
Relchswehr. were the best , 
known. The one genuinely 
misled our American allies, i 
the other scooped file world I 
with file news of the D-Day | 
landings. 

At the end of the war he 
transferred to the British 


PHOTOGRAPH- PETBUOHNS 


retired. A collection of her 
columns was published In 
Rn giioh under the title Mosa- 
ics and in Greek as Gtad Den 
Ta Lets? (Why Don’t You Tell 
Them So?). 

As a person. Helen Vlachos 
was delightfuL An excellent 
listener who never lost her 
cool, she was immediately 
able to go to the heart of the 
matter and makp her points 
directly and wittily. She did 
not suffer foals gladly and 
made no secret of it 

She loved Britain, and file 
I British for their restraint, 

, their tongue-in-cheek com- 
ments and their common 
i sense. She chose London as 
the only place she could live 
: outride Athens. She did have 
her own biases: her admira- 
tion for ex-King- Constantine 
being the most well-known; 
but got away wife them by 
being very frank and open 
about them. 

Helen Vlachos often used to 
say that in her life she had 
had two lovely marriages, one 1 
lovely divorce, a tribe of god- , 
■ children and her newspapers. 
That was all the family she j 
needed. She will be dearly 
missed by all who knew her, | 
even by those who had ctften , 
clashed with her. 

Hade Dragoumis 

Helen Vlachos, Journalist, bom 
December 18, 1911; died October 
141995 I 


1 element in Control Commis- 
sion Germany, with special 
responsibility for the revival 
of a democratic press and 
radio In the British zone of 
occupation — a position from 
which Harold Wilson took 
him in 1947 to be chief infor- 
mation officer at the Board of 
Trade. By then he had missed 
appointment in the first wave 
of expansion of British uni- 
versities. It was not until the 
second wave, in the sixties 
that he was appointed profes- 
sor of modem history at the 
University of East Anglia. 

He was perhaps too quiet a 
person to have held his own 
with fifties historiographical 
prlma donnas like A J P 
Taylor, but in the less ruffled 
climate of the early sixties 
his qualities, from fee accu- 
racy and fairness of his judg- 
ment to his sheer humanity 
were welcome. By then his 
scholarly reputation was es- 
tablished. For Chatham 
House be had published what 
was for three decades fee de- 
finitive work on the .allied 
occupation of Germany and 
Austria. 

Shortly after going to East 
Anglia he published the first 
major work in English on 
imperial Germany feat did 
not tamely echo fee com- 
plaints of German and liberal 
socialist emigre historians 
against fee allegedly proto- 
Nazi proclivities of bourgeois 
imperial Germany. He was to 
follow this wife a study of his 
great friend Helmut von 
Moltke, fee inspiration of fee 
German opposition to Hitler 1 
who died at Nazi hands in i 


January 1945. His classic 
study Propaganda In War: 
1839-45, followed in 1979. 

In fee 1980s three more 
books — a study of the early 
cold ‘war, one of Britain and 
Joseph Chamberlain, and a 
history of German opposition 
to Hitler — maintained his 
detached but humane attitude 
to fee troubled history of 
those who fought tyranny and 
defended the rule of law 
against Hitler and Stalin. 

Michael Balfour was a man 
whom it was always a plea- 
sure to meet A gentleman, 
retiring in conversation 
thou gh witty when drawn, be- 
tel erated fools if not gladly, at 
least with a well-mannered ac- 
ceptance of feeir right to folly. 
He was an efficient adminis- 
trator and facilitator of fee 
efforts of those who worked 
under him. Prom his father, 
the biographer and friend of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, he 
inherited his clear and lucid 
1 style, while his grasp of his- 
tory went back to that extraor- 
1 dinary teacher, "Tiger” Has- 
tings, at Rugby in fee 1920s. 
under whose Influence he 
shifted from greats to history 
as a student at Oxford. 

In 1934 Michael Balfour 
married Grizel Wilson, with 
whom he had three daughters. 
Her own warm personality 
contributed greatly to fee af- 
fection which he inspired in 
all his colleagues. 

Donald Cameron Watt 

Michael Balfour, historian, 
bom November 22, 1908; died 
September is, 1995 


Douglas Gorman 


Principles for success 



D ouglas gorman. 

who has died aged 59, 
was one of a fairly ; 
small band of successful busi- 
nessmen who not only held 
leftish, egalitarian views but 
also applied them rigorously 
to the management of fee 
enterprise. He built up CMG, 
his computer consultancy 
company, from a three-person 
partnership working out of 
the basement of his Black- 
heath home in the early six- 
ties into a multi-million 
pound business which is now 
fee largest of its kind in 
Europe and has just recruited 
its 2joofe member. . 

From Blackheafe the com- 
pany moved to Croydon and a 
few years later Doug opened 
an office in Amsterdam, and 
latterly it was from Holland 
that he ran what had become 
a multinational business. 

Doug never faltered to. his 
support of the (old!) Labour 
Party, and attributed his com- 
pany’s success mainly to Ms 
application, of socialist princi- 
ples to its management' The 
essence of this approach was 
that CMG belonged to all its 
employees, both legally — all 
were shareholders — and 
morally; it was a collective 
enterprise whose only endur- 
ing asset was its staff. Rank 
and privilege had no place in 
it — there was never even a 
pa rki ng space reserved for 
him as ghflirywan. He faced 
with some ambivalence fee 





, .. 


Gorman: egalitaria n 

public floatation of CMG, 
seising that it could change 
the character of fee company. 

Douglas went to Dartford 
Grammar School and did 
RAF national service before 
going to Queens College. Cam- 
bridge, to read modem and 
medieval languages. After 
Cambridge, Gorman joined 
file Uni vac division of Rem- 
ington Rand as a computer 
programmer, later moving to 
Burroughs as a systems ana- 
lyst and subsequently to 
Coopers & Lybrand as a man- 
agement consultant 

He was also a fellow cS the 
Royal Society of Arts and of 
the British Computer Society. 
Perhaps the recognition he 
prized most was his appoint- 
ment by Queen Beatrix of the 
Netherlands as an Offlcier in 
de Onto van Oranje Nassau 
for his contribution to Dutch 



October 17, 1661 : To the 
cook's, and there dined wife 
Capt Lambert and had much 
talk of Portugal! from whence 
he is lately coma, and he tells 
me that it is a very poor dirty 
place — I mean the City and 
Court of Lisbon. That fee 
King is a very rude and 
simple fellow; and for reviling 
of somebody a little while ago 
and calling of him a cuckold, 
was run into fee cods wife a 
sword, and had been killed 
had he not told them that he 


was their king. That there is 
there no glass windows, nor : 
will have anay. That the Ttmg 
hath his meat sent up by a 1 
dozen of lazy guards, and in , 
pipkins sometimes, to Ms 
own table - and sometimes 1 
nothing but fruits, and now 
and then half a hen. And that 1 
now the Infanta is becoming ; 
our Queene, she is come to i 
have a whole hen or goose to i 
her table — which is not ordi- ! 
nary. The Shorter Pepys. Bell I 
& Hyman. 1985. 


economic prosperity. But 
those who heard fee tributes 
paid to him were reminded 
that he was proud of other 
things too: his collection of 
Frank Grummet records, his 
donnish expertise in black- 
and-white films and French 
wine, his allegiances to Vera 
Lynn and Greta Garbo — all 
lightened by an shot of self- 
mockery mixed with genuine 
nostalgia. 

He had a pungent and ironi- 
cal sense of humour feat his 
friends savoured wife delight 
He never allowed his personal 
wealth to afitect his life-style, 
which remained unassuming: 
never deserting his loyalty to 
smallish Volks wagens. 

He was devoted to his own 
family and was delighted by 
the success of his two daugh- 
ters, and by the recent arrival 
ot two grandchildren. His 
wife, Judy, herself greatly tal- 
ented, was a crucial support 
throughout Doug’s career. 
CMG bears a resemblance to 
fee best kind of family , some- 
thing that is manifestly due to 
the ambience his own family 
created for its founder. 

Robin Fab-Re and Brian 
Barrier 

Douglas John Gorman, 
businessman, born May 23, 
1936: died August 11. 1995 

Death Notices 
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Mow. Newton Abbot. Devcn. beloved 
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tother and trW. and Uie tong 
bie^e tover and socialist Funeral at An 
££?*, w *Mt Dul- 
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Z pm 


Liver loves 

1. North West Water’s 280 ft 
single deep shaft in Southport 
Is one of the largest of its kind 
in fee world. 

2 . Proudmazi Oceanographic 
laboratory (Bidston Observa- 
tory) is a World authority on 
physical oceanography. 

3. The 400.000 sq ft Atlantic 
Buildings in Liverpool city 
centre is reputed to be 
Europe’s largest office • 
refurbishment 

4. JF Rena haw is the UK’s 
market leader in marzipan 
and sugar paste and has 
recently invested £14 million 
in itsToxteth plant 

5. HP-chemic Pelzer in Speke 
is a General Motors “Supplier 
of the Year" 1995. 

6. Liverpool has more listed 
buildings than anywhere in 
the US outside London and 
more Georgian buildings 
than Bafe. 

7. Andrew CoUinge; Hair- 
dresser of the Year for 
1993/94. 

8. Johnson Group Gleaners 
Pic, in Bootle, is fee largest 
dry cleaners both in the UK 


and fee USA. 

9. Christian Furr (local 
painter) has recently com- 
pleted a portrait of Her 
Majesty The Queen. 

10. Merseyside is fee most ad- 
vanced region in the UK for 
cabie television. 

Forget the Beatles, fdrga foot- 
ball, forget the Mersey ...Ten 
things to makeyou happy 
about Liverpool, from SO 
Great Merseyside Fads, 
available ai the Museum oflw-. 
erpool Life Thanks to Miss Cl 
Jackson, 

Art’s art 

DRAWINGS have an advan- 
tage over photographs in that 
you get to eliminate the ex- 
traneous much more readily. 
A great photographer can do 
this; but it's hard. You have to 
throw away lots of photo- 
graphs to get there. The way 
the brain works is in high 
definition imagery. I don’t 
think that you get a hologram 
in your head of what you've 
seen and lived through. What 
you do get is a stripped down 
version — a telegram of sorts. 


in your head. You don’t have 
full paragraphs in your head 
untu you start talking or 
writing; you have blasts of 
words, or word dusters. And 
I'm talking not even meta- 
phorically. I think that this is 
haw the brain functions. 
When yon have an image of 
somebody when you’re walk- 
ing away from that person, 
it's a caricature. Like if, say. 


ID 







Eye on the mouse . . . PTazm 


we meet, walkaway from 
each other, and then 1 remem- 
ber: you're occupying a cer- 
tain volume of space; you 

have a heard; the way you're 
dressed conjures up images of 
class . . . r 11 have those con- 
cepts In my head as very 
rough notions. If you were to 

shave off your beard and 

wear a tuxedo the next time 
we met, I would have a hard 
time recognising you be- 
cause I would already have 

you characterised through a 

certain kind of iconography 

Well, caricatures are that Ico- 
nography. Without any resis- 

tance they move directly 

Active 

Graphic artists Art Spiegel- 
man. knoumfor his '-Mous" 
books, interviewed in Plazm a ^ 

I 

All together now 

SET y • you ™ the crowd 
ffyouve got spirit 
Shout out loud 

Let 8 go Tigers! 

Let's go Tigers! 


Engagements 

Angola Sfnunc flow 
* toy «Wting place. tar boundary 
>aHa In pteoui* places at the meeUiw to 
many streams. WfeTtove C & 


.TAKEitaway, 

Make that play 
Take that ball away! 

SCORE 
Score, Tigers, 

Score! 

FIRST and Ten 

Get to it. 

Tigers, just do it! 

AWE-SOME 
Awesome. Awesome 
Awesome are we! 

Selected chants "to get the 
crowd going ' from the 
Internet ’s Cheerleader 
Homepage, a resource for 
Cheerleaders around the lmiid, 
which can be read at imp:// 
www.akpath.com/gdiIi4$/ 

Coming tomorrow: 
Cheerleader Cheers. 

-Jocfcdaio wantsyour jewels. 
E-mail jochdawiJguardian* 
-CO. ufc./ax 01 71-713 4366C 
Jackdaw. The Guardian, 119 
™rrtpgdonltoad, London • 
BC1R3BR. 
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N&P takeover bounty announced, page 12 


Financial Editor: Alex Brummer 
Telephone: 0171-239-9610 
Fax: 0171-833-4456 


Asda versus the drugs companies, page 1 2 
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IN THE COURTS 1 


Notebook 


Howard backed 
DTI ‘abuses’ in 
Guinness case 


Dan Atkinson 


ICHAEL Howard, with it rather than putting iz 

now Home Secret- the police." This wisdom was Their first appeals faile d, 
tary, supported an supported by Mr Howard, but last December the case 
effective govern- then DTI minister for corpo- was referred back to the court 
ment decision to abuse the rate affairs, the court heard. by Mr Howard in his current 
special powers granted to De- Saunders, along with prop- job as Home Secretary. If the 
partment of Trade and Indus- ■ erty tycoon Gerald R orison, fi- appeal succeeds, the wren are 
try inspectors, ■ the Court of nancier Jack Lyons and expected to rfai™ compensa- 


went on: "This development served prison terms except 
confirms the wisdom of leav- Lyons, who, suffering from ill 
ing the inspectors to get on health, was fined £3 million 
with it rather than putting in and lost his knighthood. 


Appeal heard yesterday. 


stockbroker Anthony Fames, tion of at least £10 mflhnn 
were found guilty In' 1990 of Mr Capkm said all four had 
participating in an illegal been subjected to an unfair 
share support operation to "inquisitioii" at the Vwmdg of 


political and legal figures participating in an illegal 
were determined in the early share support operation to 
part of 1987 to prosecute for- boost the value of Gnixmess 
mer Guinness chairman Er- stock during the company's 
nest Saunders and three co- bitter £2.7 billion takeover 


He and other high-ranking I were found guilty in' 1990 of 


defendants, it was claimed. 

Counsel for Saunders said 
the authorities preferred to use 
DTI inspectors — empowered 
to demand answers to their 
questions — to interrogate foe 
defendants, rather »wn the 
police who must allow sus- 
pects the right to silence. 

It is part of the four plain- 
tiffs' appeal case against their 
original conviction that the 
Government misused the in- 
spectors' powers, which exist 
for the purpose of obtaining a 
true picture of a company’s 
affairs rather than for the 
building of a criminal case. 

"This is not a case where 
the inspectors came across 
criminal offences in the 
course of their work and 
passed the information on for 
investigation by the police," 
said Saunders’ QC Jonathan 
Caplan. “This was a case 
where there was an agenda 
that inquisition was to be fol- 
lowed by prosecution.” 

A letter writt e n by a DTI 
solicitor in March 1987 staled: 
"The inspectors are now 
much more optimistic about 
breaking Saunders com- 
pletely. He is beginning to 
come apart at foe seams.' 1 It 


battle for Scottish drinks 


DTI inspectors wielding Dra- 
conian powers. They were 
“targeted for prosecution”. 
He added: “We say that, in 


group Distillers in 1986. All pursuing thfa course, the in- 
terests and rights of the four 
men were seriously affected." 

Another aspect of the case 
is a claim that foe Serious 
Fraud Office failed to divulge ; 
the findings of a special court 
— a Licensed Dealers Tribu- 
nal — which could have sup- 
ported the defence argument 
that the four had not acted il- 
legally. The tribunal was, 
under foe auspices of the DTE, 
investigating similar indem- 
nity share transactions car- 
ried out by a licensed dealer, 
TWH Management 
In its findings, the tribunal 
said there was “nothing in- 
trinsically improper” in such 
operations, and allegations 
that their purpose was to cre- 
ate a false market in shares 
were not su pporte d by the evi- 
dence in foe TWH case. 

'Hie trial, Mr Caplan said, 
had been criticised as unfair 
by the European Commission 
of Human Rights last year 
and foe matter would by now 
have been referred to the 
Court of Human Rights If foe 
British government had not 
won an adjournment until 
Parnes . . . Another appeal next February. 




oto succession 
sets wide field 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


ANAGXNG corporate 
change is always difli- 


bly more than the typical 
punishment meted out by our 
own Securities and Futures 
Authority. 

The Singapore authorities 
have had access to at least 
three sources of Information 
denied to the Bank of Eng- 
land. even though It was the 
lead regulator. They include 
the files of Barings’ Singapore 
auditors, Coopers & Lybrand; 
the records of the Simex fix- 
tures exchange; and the regu- 
latory records kept by the 
Singapore Monetary Author- 
ity. The BoBS has sought ac- 


I V I cult, and all foe more cess to all of these, so that its 
so in a company like GEC, forensic report could be as 
where Lord Weinstock has complete as possible, but had 
been the dominant figure for to be content with shadow 


more than 30 years. 

Once Lord Weinstock had 
said that he intended to step 


documents found at Barings 
in London. 

The other factor miaatwg 


down as managing director from both the London and 
next summer, intense specu- Singapore accounts of events 


lation about a successor was 
bound to follow. 


is Nick Leeson’s testimony. 
The less-than-transparent 


The situation was not made David Frost interview, in 
any clearer by assumptions which Mr Leeson sought to 
that his chairman, Lord shift the blame for the scale of 
Prior, who has generally been Barings' losses to foe Bank of 
used by Lord Weinstock as a England , can hardly be con- 
global super-salesman, was sidered proper testimony, 
coming to the end of his That presumably will now 
career. have to wait for Mr Leeson's 

In spite of frequent reports £450,000 memoirs, 
that Lord Weinstock's pre- The Price Waterhouse 
ferred successor was his son report for the Singapore au- 
Simon, already a main board foorlties should throw s om e 
GEC director, he long ago rec- light on the strength of foe 
ognised that this was unlikely legal case against Mr Leeson, 
to be a popular move in foe if he is extradited to Slnga- 
flnan cial community. Thus, pore. But it also points to a 
much of the du£t stirred up by shoddy global regulatory sys- 
dissldent GEC director Rich- tpm in which, for reasons of 
ard Reynolds, whose position national pride, information is 
is exported to be discussed at not properly shared: this is 


Angry — Ex-Guinness chairman Ernest Saunders suffered ‘inquisition’ phctoghap«alanr^bx 


a board meeting today, is something which the authori- 
hased an a false premise. ties need. to address urgently. 

The pref erred solution for 

Lord Weinstock would have ~ ' 

been for GEC to use some of VallanAn 
its surplus cash to effect a * a,,ance swracn 

large merger or acquisition — m , , __ „ . 

probably in mainland Europe Va ^ lca ^ 

— which would bring with It Tf 

an infusion of talent indud- Swb 

ing a new managing director/ B 

chief executive. That has „ com 

foiled to materialise so for but C °^^f a \ < ? ner ’ a wl! 

should not be discounted yet a ^? ce ,^ e 5 v 


S IR Iain Variance's con- 
version on foe road to 
Brussels is to be ad- 
mired. Only hours after Karel 
van Miert, the EU competi- 
tion commissioner, approved 
foe proposed alliance between 


IN THE COURTS 2 


Kevin Maxwell ‘thought share transfers were legal’ 


It is only natural that foe g““» 

GEC board should be casting J® 3 * 

around for a successor and 

looking outside the company way xxp foe ladder 

Ml® as inside, telhe because there wera noted* 
changeover at Hasson is dem- regulators in France 

onstratiug, recruiting in- ^ ld t ^^ nany to ensure feir 


Dan Atkinson 


that [the] group was save- and of the employer's con- honestly using as security would be like t ry in g to tell ] t»*i equity injection' 
able”. But he conceded that trol of the fund, said Kevin. £22 million worth of the story of World War H be arranged. 


"EVIN Maxwell firmly 


his father Robert, while not 
considering himself above 


Mr Maxwell, 36, was giv- shares. All plead not guilty, 
ing evidence on the first Kevin's QC. Alum Jones, 


starting at D-Day. 

Mr Jones admitted that 


Kevin said his father had 
been “a spectacular risk- 


1^ believed that shares the law, was capable of go- day of defence testimony in began yesterday by stating his client h ad misled bank- taker” and “a very, very 

I Vworth £122 million, ing to the limits of legality, the trial of three Maxwell- that Kevin's defence would ers and that he perhaps de- substantial trader in equ*- 

wbich be is accused of mis- His attitude, said Kevin, related defendants. Kevin stand on his belief that served to be embarrassed ties”. Despite a nasty chest 

appropriating, had been was: “Fine, the law is the faces a charge of conspiring both sets of shares had been by this. Bnt the fact infection in 1991, he had 


house for top posts can lead, 
as in the case of Derek Bon- 
ham, to a loss of creativity, 
which is reflected in that 
group’s share price. Given 
such experience, patience can 
be a virtue. The GEC board is 


competition. 

A good point, perhaps, but 
not one to be expected from 
Sir Iain. 

Not so long ago, Sir Iain vil- 
ified the industry regulator. 
Regulators liked to regulate. 


the trial of three Maxwell- that Kevin's defence would ers and that he perhaps de- substantial trader in equl- 
related defendants. Kevin stand on his belief that served to be embarrassed ties”. Despite a nasty chest 


lawfully transferred from law, but Til stretch it.” 
pension funds to commer- As for Robert Maxwell’s 
cial Maxwell companies, he view of monies held for 
told an Old Bailey court pensioners: “[PJension 


faces a charge of conspiring both sets of shares had been 
with his father to defraud lawfully transferred to 


served to be embarrassed ties”. Despite a nasty chest promotions. Moreover, it 
by this. Bnt the fact infection in 1991, he had would be difficult for any 


not short of management tal- 

ent, as evidenced by recent 8°* ® ne T 


Christmas and then started to 
take it to pieces on Boxing 


As for Robert Maxwell’s pension funds by dlshan- Robert Maxwell Group, the well Had believed that the 
view of monies held for estly using as security for main private company in empire could be saved from 


loans £100 million worth of the Maxwell empire. “We the turmoil, that followed controlled ring font distrib- 
shares. Kevin, his brother invite the prosecution ... his father's death, reported uted the title. Robert Max- 


remained that Kevin Max- not only bought the ailing senior UK executive to resist regulate 

well had believed that the New York Daily News, but the offer of running Britain’s themsclrcs out erf business.^ 
empire could he saved from had confronted the Mafia , premier manufacturer. to delay the aUi- 

the turmoil that followed non trolled rfnv that dtetrih- ance between Its main Euro- 


New York Dally News, but the offer of running Britain’s 
had confronted the Mafia- premier manufacturer. 


yesterday. funds were an asset of the shares. Kevin, his brother invite the prosecution ... his father’s death, reported 

As the family empire slid group”. He justified this on Ian, aged 38, and financial to rise to the challenge of ] cm November 5 1991. 

into crisis at the end of the grounds of the rule adviser Larry Trachten- putting their matters in the 


1991, “I believed the value obliging employers to make berg, aged 42, face a second context of the group as a 
of the assets exceeded all up any shortfall of the em- charge of conspiring to de- whole”, he said. To ignore 
the liabilities ... I believed plover’s own contributions fraud pension funds by die- the group’s history, he said. 


Kevin told jurors he be- 
lieved both that the group’s 


well did not consider 
himself above the law, but 
left legal compliance to 


assets exceeded its liabil- experts. 

tties and that a “substan- The case continues today. 


THE 
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pean rivals and Sprint is no 

I In,. ir„ ore than an attempt to win 

Leeson legacy more breathing Space for Con- 

cert the joint venture be- 
UK Board of Banking tween BT and MCI, its 20 per 
jerviBion (BoBS) cent-owned US partner. 

Drt into foe Barings Phoenix, the new Euro- 


SuperviBion (BoBS) 
report into foe Barings 


Three leave as 
British Gas 
works on image 


Takeover talk 
swirls as 
Homby chiefs 
go off the rails 


BT objects as European 
rivals’ link is approved 


collapse was hampered by the pean/US allian ce, will be foe 
lack of access to crucial docu- first challenger to Concert 
ments. That should be partly with a strong European base, 
corrected today when the Sin- Both ventures, together with 
gapore authorities release the AT&T-led World Partners, 
their version of the events are designed to provide seam- 
fhat led to the £880 million less global mwim r ml ratinrm 


Barings loss. 

The Singapore Interna- 
tional Monetary Exchange 


for multinational companies. 

BT and MCI hope to scoop 
up as many customers as 


Tony Hay 


Jidie WoU in Brussels 
and Nicholas Ba nnis ter 


on alterna ti ve networks, such tion on its home markets' . . _ ■= - . --- - — . --- . — 

as those run by utilities and A further condition is that ^ u ‘ t ^ er ®^ or ®» Sir lam is now 

railways, from July next Info AG, a German data com- miUl0n: wnsidesra- 1 playing the regulatory card, 

year. munications company in 

The venture wfll not in- which France Telecom has a 


(Simex) has already taken its possible before the infi ghting 
first public disciplinary really starts. No surprise. 


B ID speculation swirled 
around Homby yesterday 


D around Homby yesterday 
after the model trains and 
Scalextric toy group said that 


— — ; “gas man" on the board and L) around Homby yesterday 

Chris Barrfca forecast he would leave after the model trains and 

within a year. Scalextric toy group said that 

RITISH Gas yesterday The position of non-execu- chief executive Keith Ness 
made its most deter- tive directors such as former would leave on Friday and 
mined effort to date to energy secretary Lord Walker Malcom Thomas would step 
ve its reputation by an- could also he in jeopardy, he down as chairman in the new 
:ing a boardroom shake- suggested. The position of the year. Mr Thomas, who will 


year. munications company n 

RITISH Telecom said it The venture will not in- which France Telecom has 
would seek to overturn elude the subsidiaries of the stake, remains outside Atlas, 
yesterday’s acceptance two companies that offer low- Mr Van Miert said he 


chief executive Keith Ness b7 Karel Van Miert the EU level data transmission ser- would put the accord to the 


Competition Commissioner, vices. 


improve its reputation by an- 
nouncing a boardroom shake- 


Malcom Thomas would step of an alliance between France 
down as chairman in the new Telecom and Deutsche 
year. Mr Thomas, who will Telekom. 


full European Commission 


up and tighter limits on exec- Chairman. Richard Giordano, 
utive perks. Three directors is thought to be secure unless 


are to leave — and stand to 
gain a total of £1.5 million In 
compensation. 

Chief executive Cedric 
Brown also confirmed he 


Chairman, Richard Giordano, remain as a non-executive di- Mr Van Miert said he had 
Is thought to be secure unless rector, said “the board is ac- reached an agreement In 
foe company's share price tively seeking a successor”, principle with foe two compa- 


These two firms — France's for approval next week, but it 
Transpac and Germany’s Da- would take some months be- 
tex-P — will only be brought fore final approval, to give 


‘Near-perfect forgery* forced 
US to issue new $100 bill 


Mr Van Miert said be had into foe deal in 1998, with full time for competitors to WifKTraw m 1181,11 Tortc 


EU telecoms liberalisation.. 
Mr Van Miert sold this was 


fiffnmmt 

The ball now moves across AN ALMOST flawless had “greatly exaggerated 
foe Atlantic, where the US #%counterfeit $100 bill the situation” and insisted 
Federal Communications that has begun to under- the new 9100 note was “to 
Commission has yet to clear mine confidence in the US stay ahead of the curve” of 
an accord between the two currency has forced the counterfeiters. The super- 
Atlas partners and Sprint Treasury to introduce the note has fooled currency 

first new version of the scanners at America's 12 
note since 1929. Federal Reserve banks. The 

I in nffipp nhone Unveiled last month, the scanners reject a thousand 
up UlllUC? iui io ^ ?100 Mu contains a genuine S 100 bills for every 


quality called the “super- 
note”. The Treasury yester- 
day said the New Yorker 


and financial performance Peter Newey, a nan-executive nies and the French and Ger- necessary because “we had a the Atlantic, where the US 


foils to improve. 


Chief executive Cedric Mr Brown and British Gas executive until a replacement sores aimed at ensuring foal 
Brown also confirmed he became the focus of an un- was found. foe deal does not stifle compe- 

would forego an executive precedented campaign by Analysts said that Mr tifion. 
share scheme that could have small investors when it was Ness’s resignation had in- He indicated that he would 
made him £2 million richer revealed that Mr Brown had creased the chances of a take- approve foe {dan for Sprint, 


director, would act as chief man governments on mea- feeling that in the meantime, Federal Communications 
executive until a replacement sores aimed at ensuring foal in foe run-up to January 1, Commission has yet to clear 
was found. foe deal does not stifle compe- 1898, Atlas could build further an accord between foe two 

Analysts said that Mr tition. on an already dominant posi- Atlas partners and Sprint 


over five years. 

British Gas shares, which 
went ex-dividend, touched a 
new low for foe year of 242p 
before recovering to 24Sp as 


had a 75 per cent pay rise to over. His salary of £230,000 a 
£475,000 while the company year was out of scale with a 


shed over 25j00Q jobs. 
Explaining that it was in 


company forecast to make a 
£500,000 profit tor the current 


arasr W t Siemens to pick up office phone 
ote competitors firm that cost Mercury dear 

had complained that foe ven- 


the best interests of the com- 1 year, and potential suitors 


Federal Reserve banks. The 
scanners reject a thousand 
genuine $100 bills for every 


larger, off-centre portrait one that Is later found oat 
of Benjamin Franklin, a to be counterfeit 


the company announced the pany that he did not particl- might be encouraged by not tore between the two large. 

Immediate departure of exec- pate in the share scheme, Mr having to pay off his contract state-owned monopolies,. . . _ 

utive director Russell Herbert Brown said: “Too much atom- The group’s shares closed known as Atlas, would make f raises equipment business to j loss on foe sale of all or part ] from different angi«- 
“to pursue other interests", tion has been paid to my up 5p at X53p, having risen it harder for others to enter ' “ ~ 


watermark: and a patch of 


M ERCURY has agreed to year C&W made a £178 mil- ink that changes from 
sell Its customer pre- lion provision for an expected green to black when viewed 


tion has been paid to my I up 5p at 153p, having risen I it harder for others to enter Siemens, the German elec- of foe business. 


The supernote has been 
circulating in Europe, Asia, 
the Middle East and the far- 
mer Soviet Union, where 
the Russian Central Rank 


Mr Herbert is entitled to com- remuneration over the past ll 
pensation of over £350,000 and months." 


38 per cent in six months. 


the highly regulated French 


will be replaced by another 
director Stephen Brandon. 

Howard Dalton and Nor- 
man Blacker are due to retire 
early. Mr Dalton could be en- 
titled to over £600,000 in com- 
pensation. Mr Blacker could 
be in line for over £490.000. 

There was immediate spec- 
ulation in the City that fur- 
ther boardroom d e p a rt u re s 


Gas Consumers Council di- 
rector fan Powe voiced sup- 


The group has languished and German markets, 
in the recession as it has tried BT said yesterday that 
to compete with successive there were no independent 


port for Mr Brown, arguing waves of heavily promoted [ regulators in France and Ger- 


tronics group, in a multi-mil- 
lion pound deal to be. an- 
nounced tomorrow, writes 
Nicholas Bannister. 

The business, formerly 


that he would stand up for Ninja Turtles, Tbunderbirds many to ensure fair competl- known as Telephone Rentals, about 1,000 people from foe week’s New Yorker asserts 
customer standards as foe Power Rangers by intro- tion, to prevent cross suhai- was acquired by Cable & Mercury payroll. Mercury's that the re design , wa s a be - 


board became increasingly during its own range of mod- 


motivated by profits. 


era toys. But in March foe 


Under foe tong-term share board vowed to stick to what 


dies, and create a fair 

interconnection regime. 
However, following talks 


of foe business. The US treasury secre- the Russian Central Rank 

It said at foe time that the tary, Robert Rubin, said at estimates that the volume 
business would be sold or the time that the redesign of supernotes has reached 
closed as pert of foe recon- was a pre-emptive move to as much as $4 billion, 
struct! on of Mercury, in a stay ahead of counterfeit- The US secret service be- 
move which would remove ers. But an article in this lieves the supernote is 
about 1,000 people from foe week’s New Yorker asserts being produced either in 
Mercary payroll Mercury's that the redesign was a be- 'the Syrian-controlled 
equipment and rental sates lated response to a counter- Bekaa Valley of Lebanon or 


were imminent. While British tween 90,000 and 100,000 


scheme directors Roy Gard- it does best and concentrate with representatives from the 
ner. Philip Rogerson and Mr on its “mare stable” model French and German govern- 
Brandon could receive be- railway and car racing sets. ments and telecoms compa- 


dlway and car racing sets. ments and telecoms compa- together would provide a 
The first half of the year nies, Mr Van Miert said the quantum leap for both 

lw losses droo from £700.000 commission had obtained im- bu s i ness es. 


Gas insisted that Mr Brown shares in five years’ time de- saw losses drop from £700.000 com m ission bad obtained tm- 
was "100 per cent committed pending on the performance to £400.000 and yesterday the portent concessions, includ- 


to foe company**, one analyst 
said Mr Brown was the last 


of foe company against other group said demand far this 


large firms. 


Christmas was encouraging. 


ing a promise to allow some 
telecommunications services 


Wireless, Mercury's owner, equipment and rental sates lated response to a counter- 1 Bekaa Vj 

through a hostile £319 million fell £8.6 million to EM&Smil- feit $100 bill of remarkable ] fa Syria. 

takeover bid in 1988. C&W lion last year. ‘ 

claimed that putting Mercury The business, which sells tourist rates — bank sells 

and Telephone Rentals or rents telephone jwiteh- Gamwny SLT72S Mata 03425 

together would provide a boards and other telecom- Austriti&iB Gi-mm 39.00 Nethortmds 

quantum leap for both munications equipment to Baighm 44£3 Hong Kona iiS7 nw zsamut is 

businesses. companies. Will fit neatly into Canada XOO India 53JS Norway 9,53 

However, the stategy foiled Siemens, which is probably SSiSf 

to produce foe anticipated Europe’s largest manufac- □ 5425 itaiy 2.472 sinaann-aaa 


Germany 2.T72S Mata 03425 
GrtttCa 33.00 Netherlands 2.4250 


to produce foe anticipated 


Francs 03425 


tang Kortfl 1107 
India 5535 
Ireland 0.95 
Israel 4.72 
Italy 2,472 


Naw Zealand 22ED 
Norway BJS 
Portugal 230.00 
Saucfi Arabia 5.8B 
Singapore Z20 


South Mrica 538 

Spain 187.00 
SwadnlOJBQ 
Switzerland 1.7480 
Turkey 78.071 
USA 1.5400 


long-term benefits, and last I turor of telecoms equipment J ^ NatWesf ^ 
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LISA BUCKINGHAM reports on the superstore trying to inject competition into health 



Pick-me-ups . . . The supermarket shelves show that pharmaceuticals prices are no longer set in tablets of stone 


PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WIASER 


Drag firms to counter Asda 


D RUG manufactur- 
ers are expected to 
decide within the 
next 24 hours 
whether to slap an 
injunction on supermarkets 
attempting to discount over- 
the-counter medicines. 

The confrontation comes as 
Asda, the supermarkets 
group which played a key role 
in demolishing price fixing In 
the book world, started an as- 
sault on the last bastion of 
resale price maintenance 
(RFM) by cutting the price of 
a range of medicines. 

SmithKliiie Beecham. the 
world’s biggest drugs group, 
said it expected to decide 
today or tomorrow whether to 
tackle discounting through 
the courts. The company 
made plain its opposition to 
price competition on drugs 
which it warned might push 
independent chemists out of 
business and could prompt 
people to buy unnecessary 
medicines because they sud- 
denly appeared cheap. 

Asda Is discounting only a 
handful of vitamin-type prepa- 
rations and says it has no 
timetable for reducing the 
price of other over-the-count- 
er drugs. For the time being, 
other supermarkets such as 
Sainsbury, and big health and 
beauty retailers like Boots are 
refusing to join a price war. 

The parallels with the end- 
ing of the Net Book Agree- 
ment In the literary world are 
striking and have prompted 
suggestions that an all-out 


Golden career, 
common touch 

IAN KING profiles a 'youthful’ Asda chief 


C REDITED as the man 
who hammered one of 
the last nails into the 
Net Book Agreement's cof- 
fin, Asda chief executive 
Archie Norman now has his 
sights on ending price fix- 
ing in the drugs market. 


It will be no surprise if he 
succeeds. For, in a glittering 
career which has seen him 
become one of the hottest 
properties in the business 
world, Mr Norman, a former 
management consultant, 
has failed in little else. 


Still just 41, and one of 
the youngest bosses of a 
FTSE-lOO firm, Mr Norman 
picks up just under 
£470,000 a year. But there 
are few at Asda who would 
begrudge him that salary — 
or the £1.2 million he 
recently scooped from cash- 
ing in share options. 

Since joining Asda in 
1991 — when it was a bas- 
ket-case with debts of al- 
most £1 billion — be has 
presided over a remarkable 
turnaround, steering the 
group towards pre-tax prof- 
its of £246 million last year. 

Rumours that he was set 
to return to Kingfisher, 
which owns Woolworths 
and Comet, where he was 
finance director before 


joining Asda, were enough 
to knock several pence off 
As da’s share price and add 
several to Kingfisher's. 

More intriguingly. his 
name was touted last 
month as a possible Conser- 
vative candidate for the em- 
inently-winnable new seat 
of Vide of York, which 
again rocked Asda shares. 

It is easy to picture the 
youthitd-looking Mr Nor- 
man as a politician. His 
''common touch'* at Asda, 
where he is as happy on the 
shopfloor as in the board- 
room, and where he plays 
fivesa-side football against 
teams from the stores every 
Monday, is well-document- 
ed. He also helped Asda 
staff become the first in the 


retailing industry to 
receive share options. 

Asked if his latest move 
threatened small chemists, 
he said: “I think this is a 
question for the Govern- 
ment. At the end of the day, 
are there social reasons we 
want to keep small pharma- 
cists in business? 

“We should think about 
the cost of doing that, and 
we should find a way of 
doing that which doesn't 
mean that old, young and 
unwell people have to pay 
artificially high prices for 
their product” 

Neither Mr Norman or 
the Vale of York Conserva- 
tive Association will com- 
ment, but Westminster's 
gain would be Asda's loss. 


drugs price war is In the off- 
ing. But a number of factors 
make medicine discounts very 
different from knocking the 
odd £5 off the price of a Jeffrey 
Archer novel — - not least be- 
cause an “own label" Jeffrey 
Archer is not a possibility. 

Asda — and its super- 
market brethren if they chose 
to join the battle — will be 
taking on an industry signifi- 
cantly larger than they have 
threatened before. Super- 
markets may have virtually 
wasted small, inefficient 
butchers and fishmongers, 
but drug manufacturing and 
retailing is a huge Industry — 
no lame duck ready to roll 
over in front of Archie Nor- 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR PROFESSIONALS 


man and his Asda super- 
markets group. According to 
Verdict Research, the King- 
fisher subsidiary, Superdrug, 
may be lured into responding 
on price. Boots is considered 
every bit as efficient a 
retailer as the top super- 
markets and likely to give as 
good as it gets in any discount 
war. 

Although independent 
chemists appear particularly 
vulnerable to price-cutting, 
most of them earn about 70 
per cent of their income from 
NHS prescription sales and 
have managed to survive even 
though they have not been 
price competitive on health 
and beauty products for years. 

Drug pricing was last re- 
viewed by the Restrictive 
Practices Court in 1970 which 
decided that RPM should con- 
tinue, to safeguard tndepen- 
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dent chemists, and because 
dangerous medicines should 
not be treated as an ordinary 
commodity. 

This argument — particu- 
larly following the transfer of 
34 prescription drugs such as 
Tagamet to over-the-counter 
status — is regarded as having 
gained ground. The Office of 
Pair Trading is expected to de- 
cide later this week whether to 
test the argument again by 
referring the £3billian-a-year 
business back to the Restric- 
tive Practices Court 

Analysts suggest that Asda 
may have launched a high- 
profile .assault on medicines 
— for the public relations 
cachet of threatening another 
price fixing deal — as an at- 
tempt to grab a larger slice of 
the health and beauty market, 
which is more about Head *N 
Shoulders than stomach ul- 
cers and tennis elbow. And 
major players such as Boots, 
Lloyds the Chemist and Su- 
irdrug are seen as the most 
targets. 

The fixture of independent 
chemists is far more depen- 
dent on government health 
spending plans than on As- 
da's pricing tactics. 

The Government has been 
attempting to ecourage ration- 
alisation among chemists. 
Contraction has not taken 
place as quickly as Whitehall 
wanted, but the City doubts 
that there is the political will 
to accelerate a process which 
is bound to throw up head- 
lines of old ladies dying on the 
bus to their nearest Boots be- 


Counter confrontation 


Chemists and drugstores, market share, 1994 
Superdrug 7.2% ,NCCi:o% 
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Boots 32.8% 


Lloyds 

4.8% 


Body Shop 
1 . 8 % 


Others 47.9% 


Turnover 


Dispensing chemists. On 


1.9% 
E Moss 1.6% 
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cause the local chemist had 
been forced out of business. 

The moat telling difference 
between drugs and books is, of 
course, the fact that the over- 
all reading market may in- 


crease if prices are reduced. 
Whether we are all going to 
junk down a double dose of Ta- 
gamet or Sanatogen Multivita- 
mins simply because there is 
15 per cent off is less likely. 


Motor industry slips into gear 


Outiook/Bridgend investment is jewel 
in crown but below first tier suppliers 
may be falling short, says Chris Barrie 


F ORD'S decision to Invest 
millions of pounds in 
new production lines at 
its Bridgend engine plant ex- 
pected today, crowns a glitter- 
ing year for the British motor 
industry. 

The company has already 
announced a £400 million in- 
vestment in a new car plant 
for Its Jaguar subsidiary, 
While BMW subsidiary Rover 
has been pondering whether 
to Invest in a new engine fac- 
tory In Britain. Honda has in- 
dicated that It may speed up 
its expansion here. And Vans- 
hall is planning a substantial 
spend at its plant in Elles- 
mere Port, Cheshire. 

With such growth, it is lit- 
tle wonder that fhe large com- 
ponent companies have had 
stunning financial results. 
Last week Lucas reported 
that last year's operating 
profits for its motor business 
had doubled to £155 million. 
Sales were up 22 per cent 
Tn August, T&N turned in 
interim profits of £73 million. 


0 per c 
£1.06 billion. Turnover in pis- 
ton products was up 14 per 
cent to £237 million. GEN 
reported a 67 per cent hike In 
half-year profits to £162 mil- 
lion. Sales in the motor div- 
ision rose by more than 20 per 
cent to £1.1 billion. 

Such heady results have 
done much to dispel the in- 
dustry's gloom. 

David Botterill. chief execu- 
tive of the West Midlands 
branch of the Engineering 
Employers Federation, said 
the entire region was benefit* 
ting from the industry's per- 
formance. which was out- 
stripping all but electronics 
in terms of growth. 

But the real test lies ahead 
for two reasons, one short 
term and the other long term. 

First, the industry may be 
at the peak of its economic 
cycle. Lucas's chief executive, 
George Simpson, warned that 
growth in the car and truck 
divisions would flatten out 
until 1997 when new contracts 


came on stream. Growth in 
car and truck markets was 
slowing. 

Second, investments in car 
and truck assembly plants do 
not automatically bring busi- 
ness to local suppliers be- 
cause of far-reaching changes 
in the way the industry 
operates. 

One executive, head of a 
major UK component firm, 
said car and truck companies 
are spending their money on 
a global basis. Having a sup- 
plier in the same country as 
the car factory helps, but it is 
no guarantee any longer of 
winning the business. 

Behind the scenes there Is 
increasing concern that com- 
ponents firms have yet to 
grasp just how much more 
they will have to do if they 
are to stay In business. Next 
month the trade and industry 
department and the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders will host a confer- 
ence to kickstart a campaign 
to raise standards in the 
industry. 

The initiative Is aimed at 
boosting standards of deliv- 
ery. cost and quality in the so- 
called second- and third-tier 
companies — firms which 
supply the large component 


groups with materials and 
simple parts whihh are then 
assembled into more sophisti- 
cated systems. 

Conventional wisdom has it 
that first-tier companies such 
as GEN, Lucas and T&N are 
already operating at world 
class standards. Their poten- 
tial for improvement now de- 
pends on their suppliers. But 
the Japanese car company 
Nissan reckons that product 
development remains the 
Achilles beeL The company 
says that UK suppliers do not 
match Japanese standards 
when developing new systems 
on Nissan's behalf. 

Other observers have 
pointed to a drain abroad of 
development expertise. Ger- 
man industrialists may be 
alarmed at the UK’s competi- 
tiveness on costs, but they 
have no worries about the 
country's share of develop- 
ment work. Even UK compo- 
nent groups often cany out 
engineering development 
there in preference to the UK. 

Ford's decision to invest in 
South Wales is an endorse- 
ment of its own record on 
labour costs and quality. But 
suppliers face a constant 
battle with their interna- 
tional rivals. 


N&P to pay 
£750 bonus 
for takeover 


jfll Pagnworth 
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overwhelming ma- 
jority of National & 
Provincial Building So- 
ciety's qualifying sav- 
ers will get bonuses of at 
least £750 following the Abbey 
National's £1.35 billion take- 
over of the society next year. 

Outlining the proposed dis- 
tribution scheme yesterday, 
Hie NAP's chief executive, 
Alastair Lyons, disclosed that 
the payout will be 

in foe region of £3750. 

He confirmed that all mort- 
gage customers with at least 
£100 outstanding on their ac- 
count on April 28, 1995. and 
December 31. 1995, and savers 
with at least £100 tn a share 
account on the same dates, 
will get Abbey National 
shares valued at £500. 

But they must remain cus- 
tomers of the society when 
the transfer formally takes 
place, expected to be in late 
summer 1996. They must also 
be eligible to vote on foe take- 
over at a special general meet- 
ing next ApriL 

Child customers under foe 
age of 18 do not qualify, for 
example. 

Qualifying savers who have 
also held savings accounts 
continuously for the two 
years to December 31 this 
year will receive £750, plus an 
extra bonus of at least 5 per 


cent of foe balance in their 
accounts up to a maximum 
balance of £50.000. 

The extra payment will 
only be calculated at the time 
of the takeover, when the 
number of two-year qualify- 
ing savers, likely to be around 
80 per cent of qualifying sav- 
ers, and the level of their bal- 
ances. is known. They can 
choose to receive their foil 
payment in either cash or 
shares. 

N&P members who are both 
qualifying savers and qualify, 
ing mortgage customers will 
receive a double pay-out. 

The takeover — yet to be 
approved by members and 
ratified by the Building Soci- 
eties Commission — is the lat- 
est in the industry to produce 
a bonanza for society 
members. 

Cheltenham & Gloucester 
investors received an average 
£2,200 following its takeover 
by Lloyds Bank this summer. 
Savers and borrowers of the 
Halifax and Leeds are ex- 
pected to get an average £600 
each when foe merged societ- 
ies convert to a public com- 
pany early in 1997. 

There is now widespread 
speculation that the next 
building societies to offer 
their members a takeover, 
merger or conversion bonus 
will be foe Nationwide, foe 
Alliance & Leicester and the 
Woolwich. 


More people 
house-hunting 


Sarah Ryle 


STATE agents today 
welcomed signs of 
recovery in the housing 
market following a rise in the 
number of home hunters, 
According to a Royal Insti- 
tute of Chartered Surveyors’ 
survey of national housing ac- 
tivity, recent mortgage rate 
cuts sparked renewed interest 
after “12 ruinous months" in 
the sector. 

A tenth of foe estate agents 
polled, who were also char- 
tered surveyors, reported an 
improvement in September 
compared to August. 

An RICS residential prop- 
erty spokesman, Peter Miller, 
said: “Help has come through 
the lending Institutions cut- 
ting mortgage costs at the be- 
ginning of September.” 

But he warned: "The num- 
ber of sales is low and more 
evidence is required to say 
whether this improvement 
can be sustained. AH eyes are 
now looking to foe Chancel- 
lor’s November Budget" 


News in brief 


The patchy nature of foe 
upturn, which was more sig- 
nificant in some regions than 
others, provided further 
grounds for caution. 

Parts of Yorkshire, Hum- 
berside, East Anglia, the 
South-east. South-west, Wales 
and London enjoyed higher 
activity than other areas. 
RICS said that these were 
pockets where sellers had set 
sensible asking prices. 

City analysts said the 
future looked less gloomy 
when taken with recent Bank 
of England figures, showing a 
rise in new mortgage offers 
in August, and Halifax and 
Nationwide building societ- 
ies' data which showed a 
'slight rise in average house 
prices last month. 

A Goldman Sachs senior 
economist, David Walton, 
said: ‘T would be surprised if 
we were to see a deterioration 
from these levels. The RICS 
survey suggests that activity 
which has been very weak 
and which declined in the 
middle of the year has 
stabilised.” 


Trocadero float plan 
yields £0.5m bonus 

NICHOLAS Leslau, chief executive of foe property group Bur- 
ford Holdings, is picking up a bonus of £587,500, after the 
company yesterday confirmed plans to float off foe Trocadero, 
foe shopping complex in London's Piccadilly Circus. 

Burford shares jumped 7%p to 127 ^p, after ft unveiled foe 
plans, under which it is demerging into two companies. New 
Burford and The Trocadero, with Mr Leslau getting 11.3 million 
share options for foe latter firm. 

Burford, which bought foe complex for £96 million from the 
receiver in September last year, said The Trocadero would have 
a market value of around £129 million. The company will retain 
a 29.5 per cent stake in fhe Trocadero and receive £70 million in 
cash from the flotation. — Ion King 


Pru sales drop 1 3pc 

PRUDENTIAL, the UK's largest life insurer, said yesterday feat 
sales of worldwide annual premiums feD by 13 par cent to 
£342 million in the first nine months of the year. Siagte-pranftnn 
sales declined by 14 per cent to £&207 billion. Prudential said the 
life market was continuing to experience difficulties, although it 
wese^urage^ a foirf-quajter imprwrement in the UK 
Nevertheless, UK a nn u a l life andpension premiums dropped 
a) per cent to £133 million. Sales of single premiums in the UK feD 
by i8 per cent to £1-276 billion. Sales of worldwide investment 
producte afeo suffered, with regular payments felling to £27 mil- 
Unn, afoird tX lastyearis figure, and single contributions down to 
£8S million from £Hl million. — Pauline Springett 


German output slumps 

fodustrial production slumped by a Baa^mnli y pfl. 

Al ^ ost *? m previous month's Qgure, the 

froiD a , rSse ^3-3 per cent to a 1.7 per cent increase. 


— Reuter 


Amex ends bank sale talks 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Sounding off 
over horses 


Chris Hawkins on 

tonight's emotive 
ITV programme 

A nticipating an 
hysterical public res- 
ponse to tonight's 
emotively titled ITV 
programme “They shoot 

horses, don’t they?*' the Inter- 
national League for the Pro- 
tection of Horses is to set up a 
working group to examine 
whether there is a problem 
with ex-racehorses. 

Members, of the Jockey 
Club and Racehorse Owners' 
Association will sit alongside 
representatives of welfare 
organisations to try and get 
some hard lads — something 
with which the programme 
apparently does not overly 
concern itself. 

Many of the racing profes- 
sionals Interviewed have al- 
ready complained that they 
have been quoted out of con- 
text, while the League for the 
Protection of Horses was 
never consulted by the pro- 
gramme makers. 

Simon Clare, a member of 
the British Horseracing 
Board but the League's ap- 
pointed spokesman, said: 
“There will obviously be pub- 
lic concern and the working 
group will be set up in the 
next few weeks. 

“Considering there are over 
1.3 million horses in this 
country and 16,000 horses in 
training, the League gets 
very, very few complaints. 
There are field officers going 
round the country day in day 
out looking for cases of abuse. 

“Every year about 3.000 
racehorses are -maria redun- 
dant. but than are a multi- 
tude of places for them to go 
and the vast majority go to 
people who use them and care 
for them. 

“The RSPCA and the 
League have never depressed 


formal concern about what 
happens to racehorses." 

Despite this some inevita- 
bly find their way abroad to 
end up as horsemeat and this 
Is clearly an area which 

causes upset ' 

It Is a fact that racehorses 
are bred to service an indus- 
try and are discarded once 
their usefulness has expired. 

The programme sets out its 
stall to prove a particular 
point and may be biased, but 
to say in response that there 
Is no prohlem is dismissive. 
At least die working group 
will come up with some 
answers. Few outside racing 
realise how attached owners 
and even trainers become to 
their horses. 

Jenny Pitman, who trained 
last year's Mar tell Grand 
National winner. Royal Ath- 
lete, summed-up their atti- 
tude: “My old horses are 
priceless and when they are 
finished for racing and the 
owners want to take them I 
Tnake thwn sign a piece of 
paper promising that they 
will be well looked after: 

"Other horses that don't 
make the grade go to the sales 
and I admit a trainer can 
have no jurisdiction about 
What happens then. I don’t see 
what you can do and I sup- 
pose that’s an insoluble 
problem.” 

Mrs Pitman was speaking 
at her open day at Upper Lam- 
bourn yesterday when she pa- 
raded 30 horses, outlining 
running plans and hopes for 
the jumps season, which 
starts in earnest next month. 

Royal Athlete, or Alfie as he 
is nickhaniffri, is «Hii hi train- 
ing, but as soon as he shows 
signs of having had enough 
he will be retired. 

*7 had £150 on him in the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup, but 
didn't run htm in the end be- 
cause I wasn’t happy with 
him. " said Mrs P. “After that 
I vowed I'd never ever hack 
another of my horses." 



Tennis 


Opel puts brake on 
Graf sponsorship 


End of the road ... Graf sports the Opel logo that used to be worth £675,000 a year 


David Irvine hears why the world No. 1 
is relieved to be in Brighton this week 


F OR Steffi Grafs chal- 
lengers it is business 
as usual. But for the 
world No. 1 this 
week’s Brighton Interna- 
tional is a welcome break 
from what she admits haa 
been “the worst tirrw of my 
life’’, an ordeal made no eas- 
ier by yesterday’s decision by 
Opel to dump the player they 
have feted for a decade. 

Though the German car 
manufacturer hag not wld 
why it is to end its £675.000 
annual sponsorship of the 
Wimbledon champion, offi- 
cials recently expressed con- 
cern about the management 
team around the 26-year-old 
multi-millionairess who is 
under investigation on tax 
evasion allegations. 

Grafs father Peter, who 
always had control of her fi- 
nancial affairs, has been in 
custody since August while 
the investigations have gone 
on and there were reports 
recently — later denied by the 
authorities — that the player 
might also be arrested. 

hi her 12-year career Graf 
has earned more than $16 mil- 
lion (£10.3 million) in prize 
money but it is believed the 
investigation is centred on 
her other sources of income 
— believed to be for greater. 


“Just being here.” said Graf 
when she arrived in Brighton 
yesterday, “is like a little 
holiday for me. I’m just happy 
to get away because it [foe 
past few weeks] has been the 
worst time of my life.” 

In Germany, she said, there 
was simply no escape from 
the probing. “You sit in the 
car with the radio on. there's 
news every five minutes and 
you axe always on it You 
turn ou foe TV and it’s just 
there constantly. Then foe 
chat shows start and they are 
discussing whether you 
should be sent to jail or not" 

She admitted it was not 
ideal preparation for her first 
tournament since she won foe 
US Open five weeks ago. But 
she said she feels fitter now 
than for some time. Her bade 
was “terrible" after the Open 
and she did not touch a racket 
for 2V* weeks, but she has 
worked on her conditioning 
and is now lif ting weights 
again. 

Graf has played some of her 
best tennis at the Brighton 
Centre. Since losing to Brit- 
ain’s Jo Durie 6-3, 6-3 in 1985 
she has won foe tournament 
six times in six attempts, foe 
latest in 1992, and is on a 90- 
match streak. 

Though Brighton is only 


Grafs ninth tou rname nt of 
the year she has already won 
seven titles — including the 
French. Wimbledon and US 
Open — and has a 39-1 win- 
loss record. South Africa's 
Amanda Coetzer, who beat 
her in Toronto, makes her 
Brighton debut but will play 
Graf only if both moke foe 

final 

Jana Novotna, who lost to 
Graf in the 1992 final but has 
since dominated the event, is 
seeded No. 2. Both have first- 
round byes along with Magda- 
lena Maleeva and Mary Joe 
Fernandez. 

Though without an official 
ranking Sam Smith of Essex, 
who was out of the game for 
three years while studying for 
her BA at Exeter University, 
fought her way Into the main 
draw with a tenacious 3-6, 
6-3, 7-6 victory over Ger- 
many’s Wiltrud Probst. 

Smith, now aged 23 and a 
former British junior cham- 
pion who was world-ranked 
No. 103 in 1991, faces 
Sweden’s Asa Carlsson and 
Clare Wood, the only other 
British ghallwigfrr — thqnlrc 
to a wild card — plays Slova- 
kia's Karina Habsudova. 

• Britain's Greg Rusedski, 
foe world No. 43, is seeded 
seventh at this week's 
$800,000 (£387,000) ATP tour- 
nament in Lyon. Pete Sam- 
pras, the US Open and Wim- 
bledon champion, is the 
favourite. 


Cricket 


Donald’s eight-wicket haul 
leads South Africa to victory 


Murphy back over hurdles 


D eclan murphy fol- 
lows up his successful 
return to the saddle on the 
Flat at Chepstow last week 
by returning to the same 
track today for Ms first 
come back ride over hur- 
dles, writes Chris Hawkins 
Murphy, who survived a 
life-threatening fall last 
year, partners Southamp- 
ton for Toby Balding in the 
Flat versus Jump Jockeys 
Challenge Hurdle. 

Medical examination of 
his skull, which was frac- 
tured in eight places by last 
season’s fall, has convinced 


experts that Murphy runs 
no greater risk of a head in- 
jury than anyone else. 
Hence the granting of a new 
licence. 

Only racing over ob- 
stacles will tell whether his 
nerve remaim Intact, how- 
ever, so this afternoon's 
event assumes major signif- 
icance for him. 

A second successive vic- 
tory would seem to be push- 
ing the story to fairytale 
proportions and on this oc- 
casion First Century (&30). 
ridden by Ray Cochrane, 
may spoil the show. 


A LLAN DONALD, with the 
#%fifth-best bowling figures 
in South African Test history, 
set up his co un try’s seven - 
wicket win over Zimbabwe in 
Harare with 1VS days of their 
one-off Test to spare. 

The Warwickshire and 
South Africa fast bowler, who 
finished with eight for 71 f ra- 
the innings and 11 for 113 for 
the Tnatrh, claimed the last 
two wickets — those of Paul 
Strang and Charlie Lock — In 
the first 17 Tninwtpg on the 
fourth day to help dismiss 


Zimbabwe for 283 in their 
second innings. 

Donald Is now looking for- 
ward to England’s tour of 
South Africa. ‘7 fell very tired 
and a bit depressed when I 
came back from England after 
winning the championship,'’ 
he said, “but now I*m raring 
to go again. Taking II sticks 
in the first Test of the sum- 
mer has set tilings up beauti- 


fully for the England series. 
We all know that foe five 
Tests will be very, very tough 
but we’re also looking for- 
ward to them immensely.” 

aw*— 1 1 Dm inn Inga T70 (H Streak 
5$ Schultz 4-54. Donald 3-42). 

SOOTH tfKCfc FMt tanlnp 346 (A 
Hudson 13S. 8 UddlBan 96; B Strang 
6-101). 


.. i ii m . (ownlght 272-8) 

P Strang c Richardson b Donate IT 

B Strang not out 13 

C Lock t> Donald O 

Btbas (lb TO, nW, an)— 20 

Total PM ovars). 
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■ 279: 

Bowltos: Donald 33-12-71-6; Schultz 
24-7-72-1; Symoox 1 V-O- 22 - 0 ; March wra 
20-7-62-ft McMillan 1S-3-53-L Cronta 
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A Hudson c 8 Strang b Lock 

*H Cronje not out as 

J Rhoda* b Streak 8 

B McMfUan not out SB 

Extras (102. w2) 4 

Total itor 3, 38 overt)... 108 

ft* of wirfurts C.36.4& 

Bowlin oi Streak 6-2-24-1; Lock 
13-1-37-2: 8 Strang 12-6-16-0; P Strang 
4-0-27-0. 


American Football 


Eagles defence puts Giants to flight 


Marie Tran in New York 


I T WAS a bleak Sunday for 
quarterbacks in the Giants 
Stadium. NFC East rivals 
the New York Jets .and the 
Philadelphia Eagles each 
used two but they made little 
impression on a game the vis- 
itors won 17-14 thanks to two 
touchdowns from their safety 
Mike Zordich. 

A gusty wind and smother- 
ing defensive play rendered 
the playmakers as ineffectual 
as a spent spark plug and it 
was perhaps inevitable that a 
mistake by one of their num- 
ber, New York’s reserve quar- 
terback Tommy Maddox, de- 
cided the outcome. 

There were seconds left 
when, with the Giants trying 
to get into field-goal position. 
Maddox's crossfield pass was 
intercepted by Zordich for his 
second big play of the day. 


Earlier, he had scooped up a 
firm hip from the Giants’ run- 
ning back Rodney Hamp ton 
for a 53-yard touchdown. 

Maddox had replaced Dave 
Brown, who made no head- 
way in the first half and spent 
the second half wrapped in a 
blue Giants cape. But Maddox 
hardly improved matters and 
ended foe game with three in- 
terceptions against his name. 

*7 just felt we had to do 
something,’* «aid the Giants 
coach Dan Reeves on the 
Quarterback substitution. "It 
wasn't just the execution. It 
was the missed things that 
happened that shouldn’t 
happen." 

For the Eagles, Rodney 
Peete also spent most of the 
second half on the sidelines 
after an unimpressive dis- 
play. He was replaced by Ran- 
dall n nrtw Ingham 

At one point in the third 
quarter, three interceptions 


followed in quick succession: 
first Maddox was picked off 
then Cunningham gave away 
possession only to have foe 
compliment returned by the 
Giants' quarterback. 

The one player to make an 
impact on offence was the Ea- 
gles' temperamental running 


back Ricky Watters. He 
rushed for 122 yards. Includ- 
ing an eight-yard touchdown 
early in the game. 

The Eagles led 17-6 with 10 
minutes left, but then the 
Giants' Keith Fling was quick 
off the mark to block an at- 
tempted punt by Tom Hunt- 
ton of the Eagles and Omar 
Douglas picked up the loose 
ball to sprint 41 yards for foe 
touchdown. 

A two-point conversion 
brought tiie Giants within 
three points of foe Eagles and 
woke up the New York fens. 
The last Giants drive began 
promisingly enough until 


Maddox’s interception sealed 
their fete. 

Little was expected of foe 
Eagles. They have a new 
coach, Ray Rhodes, and an 
unsettled situation at quarter- 
back. Cunningham is on his 
way out, but Peete is no more 
than adequate. 

Yet they have won their last 
three and are now second be- 
hind the Dallas Cowboys. 
That could change quickly. 
The Eagles could easily lose 
their next three games as 
they face the St Louis Rams, 
the Cowboys and the Denver 
Broncos. 

In I ndiana p olis, the Colts 
upset foe Super Bowl champi- 
ons the San Francisco 49ers. 
winning 18-17. The Colts 
shut down Jerry Rice and 
sacked Steve Young six times. 
The 49ers had the chance to- 
win a very physical game, but 
Doug Brian missed foe 46- 
yard field-goal attempt 
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0000 W8> (INN QtMim 9-0 


TO* FOBM TP* «r*fc lanm* 8. MnI 1,Vmm O* Itam 8 
1M« ftnblMM* Cttetei B t » IMn 14-1 (BUnMaft 1® na 

BteUnp M TttwOlTmM. (M Mywe Tfowt, *R»n »-i JWn*i. ta 

VuNwNiy 


T 

.BD*Tb8 


6M N8 it 

• 16* 


; n-i OoMoOnnn, 


HWWOUIM- lBT ST I C'T W POtlnpoofrCIlMaoiWtylCtunBnWnpraaiwaawg.BteliaWiW 

Id ACftl Th* EtftfS tQOO«*4»d 8. GO^ml _ _ _ 

uimni Mm in iiiniiiiiiiiirnK mmti i in' ntimniYrirnirr" ’’itt 

TAX MW s«n Boeims otflpmd tat fcW. WHO on flntl f. SVi o* ». Hn SB to PuMig Bfew (lWcft 

CdJ 

Ifg H U HB POSI V SNtOjlwiCuteMd. P8»oH40lAlllllCaMB(6lMiTN1iWIlL7toiioe 
eMHBeVNMBifUrrtoRiail WM ■*« Wty eMne* own ML HOB M*a«d MMd. 

Blh ol 21. OH SB B Tran* tLenow a, 86) 

QAM IIIDOHbMBdKi lorm NmuSncoinpMf cnw«earttter»cn*n®ii»liMMn«l2fw(,WBl 

L tffli 3 ID TMi iMtewaiw a 


2-30 nCHMBIIOtSR HANDICAP « 64,174 
201 Q21530 dOCKATBCKA (24)(C0) W Pta« 4-10-0 

383 Wfrwa BUI J0«r (10) (CO) P W-11 — 

303 OOOWfl C HA MP A QW B n9 4te1 V(10) (P}M Charefla S-8-» 

304 D1-2C5 AMWW,WNTnT)(3q61to!p NW ----- 
IDS Q20000 HOm YM KATMB (101<CD) B HoOpM 9-M 


-6PMdrekr(S)4 

JNBMqtt 


nor 


050M NcnJOUW (*}(b) RHBdflW 6-9-7 EDiaM-P)1B 

SHI MNTMY RACMQ (If) (3) M Cut** V8-2 DHmiIhS 


344471 HRUUM(14)(NPMt*yn3«2 
124310 Am(17)CNBPB»e044-2 


310 B30100 HACMHLANK(1Q)MFRMf«Bn>Q0dbrT^2 

311 364041 TMXDOBMASroa (7) (7tb«0W (NU BKtffafl *4-1 JFlMBlT 

HI 3l&a»UPaillBP1MM(17)(WRUSaa>nn4-M — **£*?i. 

413 (MHffimiiBMKCiniDlNMmnS-OO J)Q>M(S)13 

314 ^*»WA«nO)HTtoHKnJciMW-» »»» 

SUBS 3UAB II0IB(1J (P) UBhmteftf 34-12 P^ * y .l3 

TOCBONPJWIterM-U.-; 


334403 afttCKHIC»)(B}D HWdnJonw — AlteMfti U 

500506 MDHTBBMATt14) L C*®*1 3-3-11 NfeMII 


0(306 SANCUnMUr(31B4Mtat34-11 
40000 BQBBlJ0N{1J)tQD<il&aHu:44.3l 


BlteiMB 

TMtlb 


41 B 
410 

nt 
MB 
MB 

330 
20 n 

T03PQ3tniPC<»JHyS,AaiW9M7,TMfeiri 
IBOtt HnVi V*r Mtar • • 10 H CmBmm 131 (R>> >MBWl 

Tl~*l> * — — ■ 1 (HAM A. 10-ISrfJOCV- 12-1 AttHl f Kt (A ftlte FutM. M-1 How* Vet 

FlW U*WJS»W.F«a**4-llK«g 


U M— 1 -— JOBhF9lr«9onui tet cB)NWd«teNlMt>nMMteiNo«*y— r-PtedfOterilaN. 
■nterat. 69 Um nl 2* to Coastal Bb8 (Aten a. SXQ 
CHUM08B MMMBY: Is wluMle tewfcao tel im» ndwi aaqaad and bad tuL stayoU on no SnN t 
BO 9Bi d 23 «n» HOWS TEP FADCR |g> TO. aon Mt ner W ywr. oetug MU van N» laaMr. BB 
11Bl(Ytt0i8. Qd). 

AMSOi to* itegoeat an teat ail Mim pateM MB mmm du an ua W wtente N ML aboM 8 BDi al 
30«t Surah. Mtt LA PCTRE HISS (i«cTO«ttectL tag! on aw P8X&M1L71 1l*(Nmrert«7l.G6- 
Fm). 

MONlBBUUm On nou mnl out nrad «>da ct flew. praraoM unu ■Mksrarflf <n.0 6Bi m 23 k 
OmUe Sflatt Mb RS) FIVE me 17*1. teter trouOtefl UtiMV Wl Oft. uth I4AWASS |gv TO eh 
lautet rad net cbm nn owe II <»L mm tan Md oneiL UB 2b> IHaydsci 6(. 9Q. 

08VLV VAUta la uMf tat tm vtaM Umty nay. us hray tetany. tepian.3rd(d2D.taoi2Slo 
Ntastetat (LdlOMBr 7L Gd|. 


3.00 MX BOOT 

401 


N BIBS (DM BO 2T0 t*i BJU& 

OCAflMABIWNlAY (1201 OUtoi 9-0 ACM7 

FUTUm TMDBI fl (tenon 9-0 — — -DOM(3]1 

HEVOOTWWaSCBRadB-0 H44 mh4 

042 LATSmaB (33) P Uatufe-KyaB! 9-0 JUS 

0 I— SAM (81) J Owtop 9-0 — —T»*m*»2 

MHIB8 N 0 — CButetg-O J Wbm lO 

05 PMB8SNT ARMS (IB) P Cola 9-0 TQgtel 

05 SIAIUF N4) J Dunlcp 3-0 VCbmI 

040 W3VHAM(34)J'nAB 9-0 ^ Htawl 

6 BBIACARNA (TO (W)E Leva S-9 PM liter, 3 

10, Prante Ann 7, TOUbtate 6 
1M44 MM Tte* I O R Htehtata 30-1 (P 18 OB 

Mtto*3-1 tadn ftega. 9-2 Future, Tradw. Prnad Ante. ShuaL 6-1 Uimteun.7-1 Batanfla. 
KM SUM -LATM MQib ONteWte oa Wtet otUag ■to fl tened mater, eteltarngod 3 owl na on. 
2nd el X fata B by Qiyada (Hutto* ta. GO. 

94838IT AJBMh taprawd Mori M Boa «0 m «teai» (doadwtat IdU oa era pace trenoWH oil, 8 
3rt d T N N»tel Qtazw (BriohJte lm. 0d|- 

MAMHBdMr alfexl tetiisita dteBUsytaigonSbat U. Bt» 2* IdHjuifc( Rkie* iMcu tnKGd). 


3.30 AMWML HAT. U > t nrrm HtMOLg 0lni8e M>2»11B fte rt.i o r 

501 3f2«B- TKfiBLACK MONK (IK) (Q (O) M HOta 7-11-13 8" 

903 340334- DfnWG R08CX (1 36) (D) Un II McCoUt 9-1V9 

503 B2P-641 SOOTfUtaMTOM (11)00 SBdtec5-1V9 

504 2B222S-TME MBA fUnriB (SUB (D)C Juan 6-T1-1 

BOB 561-126 nUMOS (171 INS Utallor 6-1 VI 

506 0C122O- A00UtTTWXLFniC220} 0 OVtbo T-TO-11 

507 50-1113 FHKT CsmOKT (28) U Pip* 6-^-9 



508 I&156- KIU.Y MAC (133) mOOWNH 5-19-9 

SOS 440va>DOU>0M(ie)(q)MreLMBpliy 7-10-1 

510 iSSPtOf- U nKOO O (548) fl Lte 7-T&-0 

511. 102143- MUBI UfSHMMM (237) (P) Mis LUtanthy 4-10-0 

512 430PM NOOTMUN (14) B UtawaByo 5-1IM) 

TOP RMiTIPStTkd M Mm3 B.SBNNnnIm 7. AtadtaN 6 
1094r ABtetadM 4 12 08 tandb, 7-4 (M Plpd) 7 tea 

»HH| Ml 4-1 Tte Buck Made. 5-1 Somiumitn. 6-1 Fas Camay. 7-1 Tims For A Rate. 6-1 Frantas. 
Augat intfta, DiMog fata 

ids ■ hcltirogT te , c tata ocl treomal nmar 
Iron 


BA. a««ry ctaoacd NH aiabM B qMctea. bn d( 2nd of 5to Msten VdUgo rPPmml ZnO. F») 
SOmUMTOIfe Mated to tom hot One «tea batey 3 tw. lad Its. rkknc ote. *n by 2S 
tonOcad Otawga. 4 na {CMoahBm&aK G6AM. 

N0MBAM6.BintabadiDiBFm«flnaBiCheiatwaBB.Q(tl. 

CSmiRTi Is 00 * 066 ' haaliaditSnta kot tarna «Aea ran «rt dated* SOte«l )M9i>V anon, 11B 
r to HMBy teod (Tuanra 2nO. QBftnJ. 

t MADi GUO M ott Od fart fern IWrt term m April On year, ted titer 3 as to oeo Digit 

__ i ti BAi Tolerates* 2». Ml. 

tag. bs 39 4th ti 9 to PbsIm Slid 


HalT 

KBIT 

■MtkeMl&B irtararXiflarf 9 fa 
UDOTWAM Lsd bfi (pprartoag 3 oat 

fEawaaitas. 


4.00 sMmrcowiiiaNSsrAicitiai two< 

6oi ana cun Bat pijm mHCtoi w 


11322D DSCOATB) 300(17) (0)JSte»a 3-9-^ — . — 

000220 JOQHTCrrY (17)(D) L*tfy hteTA»4-}-C 

2S4WJW1QBBITD (17) UilorDChttpea 3-8-13 

404245 DUMOIBMAMaorC34}(W)R>«aati«JaM-11 
■ i UNOOFTOMB (11) m-Steeeui 3-6-11 


„Q Had 3 
^5 WMwortfal 
-Jim* a 


TON POM TlPSt Dtamratad Kara 3, Cka Son 7 
ISBWKmmS ■ 0 R Catenw4-B (0 ItewG 3 raa 

kvT-IQn Ban. 2-1 DocoaM Hm. V2 ligto Qy. 7*1 W*rta.9-1 Koig eXTasos. 33-1 Otemood 
Vtorfart. 

PDm QOBB-CIAM MUi tegrotanqsgji ran moS agao m taB aftsn ctased ■»»« boo > nt na 
8»Aia.S*s6BlUteWte»iwtewyl»11 1 fld^. . , 

MMHrqrM50)tiglo C tapJiitec«.telb OUUWIlD I€HP!aiTOF»aH«>rtBtelMB taten « d HQaL 

9 26A INrxmW Tali, Qd-Fn). 

WW BU ITOr Lail WTl. am uteri 2< to 71.331. 

HAMOm HAMCTTt 5A Of 9, bU2S 10 Rat, Hoght* ^OiarMy ta}l. Qd-FAj. 

KB4G OFHWBI SaeeanU at 33-1 oa MW ten iBtey Bray. hteAte) fl sal lad 3 ori. m ea WBO. 

aw by 71 tan BtaaiBOunpJBa.BiaDiAtaeaim.su 


4.30 B3mADaWHAINMSrA»2YOmata7TC%cn 
6 AIAKHUK1 <38)0 UaB 6-11 
ALBUM JFtttttatB-l; 

4UUB04 B AfDWtnmgB-ll 
BOUSm MU p taAteyn S-11 

4361 CAPUANO P8SICSSS (73) 3 Haydn Jsal B-11 

9 CM2QM milUowK 
CKALKMttTPCaUMl 
CKV3TAL SttMOkl fiudmg 9-11 

BAB anOU BWAlMB PMap^l 9-U 

18 0 OATOfSAN BLAta (28) R Bai*- 5-' 

1, 2 0RAtemCACT(20|CB3tefJ8-:: . 

12 0 DWFTTOU0t8>3 LUj;-»S-r. 



13 

14 

15 

IB 

17 

IS 

IB 


0 BBC* mD(3)M McCormack S-11 

PanrnW P COMQBWTA J Moltra 6-11 

0 LA nmiE PRANCAME (27) U CtBOBOB 6-11 

UH120MRNPChteplB-Hyam6-11 

20 MTATAM.(14) U Plja 9-11 

PA8SA (20) J Dutdop B-11 


tm/yt Lord HteUngdoa 9-11 


46 BX1 FOH COLD (1B)JDui log 9-11 



■ 811 Jilted 10-4 (P 


Ital 


Pten. 


5-1 Loads rien. 7-1 Ctett Drat 9-1 Crrote warrior, 10-1 Briton Ban*. Atem. Dramade *A 


ForaOdUZDI -DRAMATIC ACT: NmdKf race latt low terai bennd uni I taadatayc 

tnti I, caught on poat ihd 2od al 12 to White Sea iSUMmiy intGneu 
SKI RM 8066k 6A al 11 «n HI la Seta Fma (Owdaood im. Oft. 


rSoattedlrakte 


&J>0 McniK MUBieAP 2TD taa « e^ooo 
1 031426 MIUBSa (S3) (D) R Haranl 9-7 

3-12351 DAMCC BO SIBTB (17) P Cole 9-6 _ 
061005 BnnKmCI1)RArBStav9-3 _ 
520116 UEAOBNBPBVrm m CWall 9-1 - 


2 

3 

4 

5 
• 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 
12 

14 

15 
10 
17 
13 
TO 

10n 

7D**I 


05-220 MATMAB (1« Q Nwaeod 9-0 
323153 WUSSriA (B)(0) WUrir 9-12 - 
03-6300 QAMB PLOY (21) FMlophy 8-11 
211053 X2J(rAX-(15}{D] C Darjer B-tO 


5-45440 ZBAC (18) P MtiCU) 9-3) . 

150504 BflFr ACABI («> W Jarvis 9-7 

9-991 SMOWP8DIC2rt(1«)LortHaiWnodo»8-6 _ 
016140 DODOOHnON FLYBI (29) R HriBratewd B-fl 

OHM 2— taME(28)WHam9-6 

02444 SOOT B2BB (BIS Dm 6-4 


034411 SLAPT PAM (8] (7t> (O) J Mtelaa 0-9 — 

021651 LAST LAUQH [50| {CD) U P*» 6-1 

65DBD0 PA6MJJOK(7)CSnaA9-1 

426100 BACKVI02(11)(D) BLlMMlIya B-0 

4004 ALL TUB TUB (B)P Cate 7-18 



H TTOr LaadteS SfM 3, Boow PrtuwM 7,SaM Mda O 
1904: Ctera 3 0 2 W Ryad 20-f (R MoMatewte) 18 MM 

Btertp 7-1 Sam Prmcau. B-i Sowa Bate. 9-1 (soring Bpira. 10-1 Shift Apia. Rawr Ktaea. 12-1 VIM 

nttsaad 

PMU KM - YADOMMBsfa Fab abort m eoamettiie handicap mg Are. lad war a. led sgaia S oa to 
21 out tab tewn hampvafl Intedi Awl L 6» ti 15. inn B to PteadMJ (Coodaoed Inrit. Fm). 

*V« KBMfc FBddao orar ti oat atm pace, BA to Isdfw Time (Asst 1m 4L good • tag) 

BUOABi Good ofkat ton dm »« sa behind inN taasthray wter pmure orar If ori, era ry dwratouS 
liwlf.lwptan, IlSrdclltnCairal Water iBngsjon lorfLGdl. 

SHOW PRMCSBi improvod slbrt oa latest otelng. ckm op bhH ted teuda ante t awn aD ool byebd too) 
Satateg En<Ate.8 ran (Iteydoca lafflO, SO) 

5LAPT BAHi Held uo art bdtdwy orara out led H out ran on art, man by « ho* Beautim* Jute, 
att SOVIET BRIDE [gv 714, vontam unS led 21 out seen beaded wd ow pua. 1> 40t wBh L£ADB40 
SPIRIT (gv vm. so teedwny Sral 21. SIB Bit «Mi ROTRACE (gv TO tiaap fatim, 171 nth. » tw 


Results 


FOLKESTONE 

1.15 (W 18Syda> 1. A41P— . W Wooda 
(«-lk a, APd ABM (20-1); 3, Poa»l 
(3S-U. 7-4 (av Acadsmy of Dsutea v ran. 
S3 hd. oh hd. (W Haggas) Tols: m 10; E2XL 
CSjSD, £820. Dual F: E18a«L Trla Nal won. 
CSFEZ3&33. 

1j 4S C6fWyda>1,MARBTAX, S Sfflld- 
ard (100-30); 2.Tr«>ten Btefc 3, Catn- 
mte' Up (14-1). 13 ran. Hd. nk. (P Mated) 
Tote E440; El JED, £200, CSJO. Dual f Eam 
TrOr £39.70. CSF: E19.B4. 

2.15 («f IBBydl)! 1. AMITA'B 
MTBS3A, T Sprat* JS-IX X Mara 
MM Mtikj (Bte fata): 3, Kanwst Moapar 

(7-2). 16 ran. Sti d. hd. (B Palling) Tout 
E&30; C2.10.ri.70. E2X0. Dual F: E9 20. Trio: 
□4JS0. Cfif: E3C5B. 

SA* tan i 1. MMM PLYKS, T Oirinn 
(100-30); 3, Sharp Stock (15-6 lav); 3, Majp 


(33-T). 11 ran Nh. a (D 
ArMtaneq Tam: £200; Cl .20. ciao, E830L 
Dual PES.B0. Trio: C262.S3.C£F:£ 10.06. NR: 
bwmlnlL 

.1 B(8l)r 1, HEA8 mSHW Woods (7-TJ; 
2. Mart a* Hnlrail (7-2 jMdw); 3. SB— r 
Harrow (13-2). 7-2 JMaw ITS A Ripper. 16 
ran. X 2*. (IN Muir) Tote ESAU E2J2L £220. 
£250. Dual F E27 M. Trio: E6U9Q. CSF; 
BLH 

3^*8 (8f> 1, OAM mUMOW, J Waavar 
1O0-3O lav); a, rm p pM *iu [i2-i); a, 

! ■ * •" y" ') 16 ran. IX. IX. p 

Wateyn) Tots: £3.40; £230. £6.10. £3.60. 
Dual F: €4530. Trio- £28040. CSF: C47A1. 
4.15 (Ira 4 1* 1, MHMESOTA VKUTO. 
Mr P Prltriiard-Gardon (3-1 lav): X Soo- 

(S-1); 3, Afl Tba Jepa (14-1); 4. Ho 

Pattern (M-1), 17 ran. 1. hd. 4 (Udy 
Herrtetai Tow: 13.00; £130. E1JJO. £730, 
£230 Dual Fs £16.70 Trio: C1473DCSF: 
£2099 Trleoac £10191 HR. «rrtnoy-de- 
Bargarac. 

4A5 (1m If Mtaydg: 1. M HDOAR, F 

rterW (14-1); X Battl a aUrn llmn ta (6-1). 


3, LMhraw (B-2). 3-1 lav Sovareim Pa- 
rade. 15 ran. I. St (0 Wragg) Toir £1490: 
E3.80, £2.00. £2.30. Dual F; SZTJZO. Trio- 
£10730 CSF: noi M. Tricaat £416. Be. 
PLACSPOTl £1.41060. OUADPOn £1040 

PONTEFRACT 

2JOO(«f>1,MI8Slt8, M HUM (V-2 «*»);*, 
Lrtey Brateia. (26-1); X Tram For Tan 

(U-1). 15 ran. i. Mi M. (W Hogg**) TW* 
£190 £130, £390, £040. Dual F: £17 jo. 
Trio: £107,70. CSF: Cl 691. NR; Tina 
Katerina. 

UO (1m an, 1, OWI MAIN IBAH, A 

CuUiane (50-1); *, iimteh (7-2); s, Ihw 
prejar f ata (33-1K 4, l».nj«i*ii Law 

(25-1). 3-1 lav Curia laca. 17 ran. IX hd, 2 . 
(R Whitaker) Tew £7030; mm £190. 
ram cem Dual f: am ttu* Eitom 

CSF: £215.02. Tricasc £S976rn NIC Ltety 
Hgidteid, Racsald Lodga 
3M (ten): 1, WEEM-MMUTE. K Fat- 
ten (4-1); X Warfraok (11-1): X Muriw 
Md (4-6 lav). 6 ran. 2K. IX. (R HolUnahoad) 
Tola: £4.1ft £190. £390. Dual F: £33.70. CSF: 
£36.76. 

329tl»1f21trt>1,AUUIIBUS l 
P McCabe (26-1); a, San tenter (0-2); 3, 
Qraak HTO OU (S-1). 4-1 jl-tav Arlan 
Spirit New bn. Bran. Hd. 2. (M Hammond) 
raa: mm cam £im. nm Dun f- 
139.10. Trio: £9590. CSF: £120.32. Trteatat 
£60030. Nft Mrs jawMyfanL 
4M (Irak 4, AMCE3THAL JANE, K Fal- 
ton (5-2 laid; x Tarry (8-11; 3, Angti 
CUrara »-ifc 4, BWa BUI (i4-l). 1$ ran. 
rt, X, « . (Mr* j Ramadan) Tcaa. £2 BO; 
£190, £290. £290. £2.10. Dual F: £1Gm 
Trio: EB440L CSF: £2299. TflBBSt £13498. 
Nft La Finale. 3he a Simply OreaL 
am (Sft i. STATHia, Dean McKecnm 
(8-1); X Beuffad [1 1-1); X Sqtira Conte 
(6-1); 4, Afiyana (S-11. 7-£ lav ChadweO 
HUL ISran. X.X. IB . (T BatTon) T«r. £13.10: 
earn cam, £ 290 . tzso. Dual f: 132 m 

Tricv £25290. CSF’ EB5.W. Trieaat ES30JB4. 
NR- Ned* Bonanza. NBe-Owl Dane ar. 
riACKPOte Not won. E14362. EBTTted over. 
PLACEPOte G3T790. WADPOhEWU 


Plumpton (N.H.) 


315 
3451he 
a.18HcMlru 


0.15 Sorter 
44B1WKH 


2.1 5 HBFBMVBBBOilAI 

1 10-83 8 WJQHB TALL fU) TMCSOveni 4-11-4 , 

8 24J)DBCnnlSPICE(12g)RAkMrS-1V0 _ 
3 00-2 RUN FOR DAVIT (IB) □ hUtend 5-11-0 


» Mari ILK. Mdteg 


11(0,101 
JIPMcCoy 
jbPHNtem 
-K Orate (3) 


1 6 10 11 D MraadOk 4-9 (B DUte)9 raa 

*4-6 WNUngTtii.a -1 Ben For Ointo.4-1 Oarisiie Epka. 


2.45 oaMKWABiurrnnwiriiBiaBAimuip chase aw if 111 ** cmbt 

Sl/ffP-F TW MMBBTAM (If) P Hadgor 14-11-12 


2LV94U- BA08UBVIAD(in}(8) Mn JRaidrte-Btroa B-11-12 
fiOCP«TADMOW4CJUU»OOn(1*)UP1ja10-11-B 

3RSF59 08HH WALK (15) (C) fl Rove 9*11-8 

3M899 MrtA88 aiMC«na)MlraCCarOBP-n-2 , 

M21U4 A5R0on*A8tac ft*) Mrs L Jnel 9-104 

mm- mpcoaxi p crate 15 - 10-0 


Jim 




« . 7m3 *«»lv*nfc.4-1 Battery tad. 9-2 lha MgeMan. 6-1 Omen WUt 

13-1 Mrege Darasr.SS-l 1ML 


3.1 5 AMBBCAM I 

04nw BOmBAA(U) (TO nesauran 5-11-10 
D-84M CAR lira Lara («) c egwtan s-ti-a 


■IfCAIM 


CS-C1 AMMOH M Htayma 5-1V6 

aawy-wp wDBrtBL ViABitaadaiAraJErars-ia-u 

SM0H9- D OW TO CHIO (452) JWIrt 3-10-11 

0F43O-P HOHT HtSKM (15) D Bnming B-WV 

DM OMMMniA(M)Jlucft 4-10-0 


-DMcsp 


(3) 

+ 

■* 


-APMeCay* 


3 3S053 VBOMAM a0U8D[70)[BFl J JeoUnt 7-KH 


1 2-1 AraraortM BMIra34-l CadTH Ltoa,9-1 Don Todne. U-1 Qmggko. 16-1 Harcy Waton. 


3.45 ■AMMHOTWn HANDICAP C»UE8ra5fC3993 

1 B-4P423 DWADira (13) R tTSmBna 3WT-11 

2 24341-4 WntUI ( 12 ) (TOM MBaantiraB-Tl-ta 

* COWIt Ataln nsiW R 


54-2129 OHIO NAMBlr (19) (CO) II CortlB 7-10-2 


-APBhCw* 

rm 


1 8 10 8 1 laormoa 10-1 (P Ctefca) 5 era 
*2-1 Corn taper. S-2 Paper Star, TM Dratins. 4-1 Ota 8a Itoedy. 


4.1 5 TBUCHIiraB 3 ACOIIOWICSHUMX 9 tea 4 f eX 33 < 

1 631MB SCHTT (TO JJDtidte4-1>6 
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• Blinkered today for the first time: CHEPSTOW: 1.30 
Forliando; 2.00 Burj. Croeso Cynn.es, Delaunay, JaleeL 
PLUMPTON: 3J5 Cast Hie Lme, Don Toeing. 


Deauville raid 

J OHN GOSDEN seeks com- 
pensation for Presenttngs 
flop in Sunday's Rothmans In- 
temational in Canada vrfien 
he runs Apple Musaahi in 
today’s £28,000 Prix Eclipse In 
Deauville. Oliver Peslier 
rides foe colt, who will be 
joined by foe Giles Bravery- 
trained Rabican. 
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Lottery fever hits 
T aylor safety work 


David Lacey 


T HE income football 
receives from the 
pools is being hit so 
severely by the 
National Lottery that grou nds 
in the lower divisions of the 
EndsJeigh League are un- 
likely to be able to meet the 
1999 deadline for ground im- 
provements set by the Taylor 
Report. 

Politicians of all parties, 
who will be debating the lot- 
tery in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, have been 
informed of the seriousness of 
the situation by the Pools Pro- 
moters Association, who 
want the Chancellor to cut 
their betting tax from 32£ to 
17.5 per cent equal to the 
present standard rate of VAT, 
in next month's Budget 
This would still be 5.5 per 
cent higher than the duty lev- 
ied on the National Lottery 
and double that of off-course 
betting on horses. The esti- 
mated cost to the Exchequer 
of such a redaction is less 
than £100 million a year com- 
pared to the £450 milli on at 
present going to the Treasury 
from the lottery. 

For football, the situation is 
urgent because .of the sudden 
shortfall in the cash the game 
regularly receives through 
the Football Trust and 
Littlewoods from spot-fee-ball 
competitions. This has fallen 


from £14 million in 1994 to an 
estimated £6.5 million in 1995. 

With income from the 1990 
redaction In the pools tax 
down, falling from £23 million 
to an estimated £17 million 
this year, it looks as if stadi- 
ums will have to wait until 
the 21st century for any ter- 
racing allowed by Taylor to 
be made safe. 

The Football Trust mean- 
while, has had to set aside a 
number of schemes for help- 
ing the game at its roots in 
the hope that community and 
schools projects can be 
funded by National Lottery 
money through the Sports 
Council. This would leave the 
trust to concentrate on help- 
ing to implement die latter 
part of Taylor. 

''Much remains to be done 
at smaller clubs, particularly 
those in the lower divisions," 
says Lord Aberdare. chair-, 
man of the trust, in its 
recently published annual 
report, “and it is those clubs 
whose needs are the greatest 
and whose means are the 
least 

“The pools are the game's 
largest source of external 
funding I around £45 million a 
year] and football has been 
the country's largest lottery 
loser by for. 

“Football needs the pools to 
be able to compete success- 
fully against the lottery. We 
must ensure that the trust's 
income is sufficient to imple- 


ment Taylor throughout the 
leagues/' 

The effect of the National 
Lottery on the pools was not 
foreseen by the Government 
In the Commons in 1993 Rob- 
ert- Key, the junior heritage 
minister, said he did not ac- 
cept that, as a result of the 
lottery, “the pools will suffer 
and so the income of the Foot- 
ball Trust will foil". 

Now the PPA estimates 
that, from paying £350 million 
a year betting duty up to No- 
vember 1994, and contribut- 
ing £94 million annuall y to 
good causes thruagh the Foot- 
ball Trust and the Foundation 
for Sports and the Arts, the 
Exchequer will receive less 
than £150 million over the 
next 12 months. 

The pools companies want 
tax reduced so they can woo 
back customers with Jackpots 
of a sufficient size to compete 
with the lottery. This, they ar- 
gue. would go some way to 
restoring their income. 

The present situation 
proves the wisdom of a fore- 
cast made four years ago by 
the Advisory Forum on Gam- 
bling, who warned football 
that when national lotteries 
had been introduced in other 
countries the game had been 
the main loser. In Belgium 
the pools had disappeared al- 
together and in Greece they 
had been reduced to less than 
a third in the space of seven 
months. 


Premiership: Wimbledon 0, West Ham 1 


Deadly Cottee 
sinks the Dons 


Beck 
back at 
Lincoln 


Paul Weaver 


T ONY COTTEE *s oppor- 
tunist goal in the 19th 
minute earned West 
Ham a victor)' against Wim- 
bledon that lifted, them out of 
the relegation zone at Sel- 
hurst Park last night. 

Wimbledon, with six men 
on the treatment table and 
having conceded 17 goals in 
five games, decided to tinker 
with their customary 4-4-2. 

There were times when 
Perry, Thorn and McAllister 
played as three central de- 
fenders while Cunningham 
and Skinner — playing only 
his second game in three 
years — pushed up on the 
flanks. 

After 18 minutes Joe Kin- 
near. the Wimbledon man- 
ager, discovered that such ad- 
justments count for little 
against a forward of Coffee's 
instinctive qualities. 

The opening minutes had 
seen a typically committed 
Wimbledon attack, in which 
Goodman rounded the goal- 
keeper MLklosko only for 
Rieper to clear the danger. 

Now West Ham attacked. 
Hughes provided a carefully 
weighted through ball for 
Slater, Heald sprinted off his 
line to block the ball at 
Slater's feet but it spun back , 
into the path of Cottee who 
found the empty net with a 1 
first-time, left-foot shot. It was 
only Coffee’s second goal of 
the season, his first in the , 


Premiership. Wimbledon, 
showing the shaky confidence 
of a side who had won just 
once in six games, could 
hardly com plain. 

West Ham had enjoyed 
most of the first-half posses- 
sion, even though much of it 
was in their own half. Their 
approach play reflected 
greater patience than Wim- 
bledon could muster. 

At the start of the second 
half, however. West Ham, 
without the injured Breacker, 
came under heavy pressure 
and Earle was unlucky when 
his overhead kick sent the' 
ball thudding against Miklos- 
ko‘s crossbar. 

At the other end Wimble- 
don never looked comfortable 
against Coffee’s opportunism 
and the lively forward almost 
capitalised when Fitzgerald 
half-muffed his back pass to 1 
Heald. 

From longer range Bishop ' 
shot over and Jones went I 
closer for Wimbledon in the j 
63rd minute when his 25-yard ; 
drive had Miklosko diving j 
across the face of the goal and 
looking relieved to see the | 
ball go wide. It was Jones 
again, this time with a 
header, who went close for | 
Wimbledon in the 73rd i 
minute. 


Russell Thomas 


Wimbledon-- Heald. Terry, Thorn 
(Fitzgerald. Zimin), McAllister. Skinner 
(Gayko, h-tt. Cunningham. Jonas. Earle. 
Leonhardaen (Clarke, h-t). Holsworth. 
Goodman. 


*nl Ham Uhl tad: Miklosko: Potts. 
Martin. Rieper, Dicks, Staler. Bishop. 
Monair. Hughes. Dowie. Cones. 

R efe ree; O Gallagher (Ban D iky) 


J OHN BECK, devotee of 
the long ball. Is back In 
football, entrusted 
with the long haul of steer- 
ing Lincoln City away from 
the bottom of the Endslelgh 
League. 

But Beck, the former 
Cambridge manager who 
has been working as an. ex- 
press delivery driver since 
leaving Preston North End 
last December, was making 
no guarantees yesterday as 
he became Lincoln’s third 
manager this season. 

Beck succeeds Steve 
Wicks.- who bad worked 
with the title of head coach 
and without contract for 
only 41 days at Sincil Bank. 
The former Chelsea de- 
fender followed Sam Ellis, 
dismissed last month. 

Beck has signed a two- 
year contract ‘Tve told the 
chairman I cannot guaran- 
tee’ keeping Lincoln out of 
the Vauxhall Conference." 
he said, “but I can guaran- 
tee to give them the best 
chance of staying up.” 
Wicks departed a disillu- 
sioned man. “The way I've 
been treated is totally alien 
to me . . . I'm shocked.” he 
said. 

Lincoln said Beck had 
been appointed because of 
bis “reputation throughout 
the game for discipline and 
organisation”. 


Everton in Home’s comer I Pools Forecast 


E VERTON yesterday con- 
tacted the FA asking for 


■Started the FA asking for 
tiie Surrey referee Paul Al- 
cock to reconsider his send- 
ing-off of Barry Horae on Sat- 
urday, icrites Russell Thomas , 

Horne was dismissed for 
jumping at Bolton’s goal- 
keeper Keith Branagan and 
was reported by Alcock for vi- 
olent conduct, which carries a 
three-match ban. 

Joe Royle, whose team 
entertain Feyenoord on 
Thursday, is pursuing cash- 
plus-player deals for Sheffield 
Wednesday’s striker David 
Hirst and Manchester City’s 
Tull-hack. Terry Phelan. 

Luton's chairman David 


Kohler has put his dub np for 
sale again, with the asking 
price around £1 million. 

Rangers have hit double 
trouble before tomorrow's 
meeting in Italy with Juven- 
tus. Their goalkeeper Andy 
Goram is facing a drink-driv- 
ing charge after being ar- 
rested near Linlithgow in Lo- 
thian early yesterday. Goram 
was released on bail and is 
expected to appear in court 
later this month. 

Rangers's manager Walter 
Smith was severely censored, 
with Hibernian's Alex Miller, 
by the Scottish FA for rem- 
arks made to the referee in 
their Ibrooc match last month. 
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The Independent News 

Call 0891 

Arsenal 06 Ipswich Town 

Aston vaa 11 Loads United 

Birm. City 34 Leicester Cfty 

Blackburn 21 Liverpool 

Bolton 36 Man. City 

Brentford 24 Man. United 

Burnley 31 Middlesbrough 

Chelsea 08 Mfflwafl 

Coventry City 17 Newcastle Utd 

Derby Gotxrty 28 Norwich City 

everton OS Notts Forest 

I HudtL Town 32 QPR 
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Keeping a firm grip . . - Nicholl and Jason Dair (right) get in some net practice in Kirkcaldy yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: MURDQ MACLEOD 


Uefa Cup, second round, first leg: Rarth Rovers v Bayern Munich 


Nicholl hopes for the last laugh 


Patrick Glenn finds the Rarth player-manager realistic but 
optimistic about tonight's encounter with Bayern Munich 


A N EXAMPLE of the 
contempt in which 
Jimmy Nicholl ima- 
gines Bayern Munich 
hold Raith Rovers can be 
found in the scene from Casa- 
blanca in which Ugarti, the 
reptilian visa dealer, asks 
Rick Blaine: “You despise me. 
don't you?” and receives the 
reply: "Oh, if 1 gave you any 
thought, I probably would.” 
But the Raith player-man- 
ager b eliev es his team from 
the old linoleum town of Kirk- 
caldy can knock that disdain 
out of the German side at Eas- 
ter Road tonight. 

Bayern are without 
Thomas Helmer and the 
Frenchman Jean-Pierre Pa- 
pin is likely to replace the 
Bulgarian Emil Kostadinov in 
attack but Nichol’s is no idle 
pipedream: he travelled to 
Germany to see his opponents 
in action in the Bundesliga, 
and two poor performances 


: by Raith recently were scruti- 
I nlsed by Bayern officials. 

"If they actually do give us 
1 any thought, which is ex- 
i tremely doubtful," said Ni- 
, choll, “they’ll probably have a 
I good laugh and then return to 
| whatever they were doing. 
They saw us in our two worst 
performances of the season. 

"We lost 4-0 to Rangers at 
Ibrox and 3-0 to Aberdeen at 
Pittodrie. On both occasions, , 
my stupidity caused the prob- 
lem. I took my lads to those | 
places, against tpama who hgfl 
started the season brilliantly, I 
and got too ambitious. It was 
daft and we suffered, but 
we’ve changed things around 
and got ourselves back play- 
ing well." 

The night after the defeat at 
Pittodrie, two weeks ago, Ni- 
choll sat in the Westfalensta- 
dion in Dortmund and saw 
Bayern lose 3-1 to Borussia. 
As the match unfolded, he 


was mentally picking the 
Raith t eam he believed would 
be best suited to the club’s 
most glittering occasion since 
last year's Coca-Cola Cup 
final with Celtic. 

"You’d have thought I was 
daft in Dortmund, too," he 
said. "Right after being 
gubbed by Aberdeen, I'm 
picking a team capable of giv- 
ing Bayern Munich problems. 
J expected to see a team of 
supermen, but after a while I 
wondered how they managed 
to be top of tile BundesUga. 

'It was only in the second 
half, when they equalised, 
that I saw for a short spell 
what they were capable of. 
Then they feD behind again 
and right out of the game. 

‘1 found myself looking at 
weaknesses and picturing 
how specific individuals in 
my own team could exploit 
them. Young players like Ja- 
son Dair and Colin Cameron 


are at the top of their game, 
and the pace of Steve Craw- 
ford and height of Ally Gra- 
ham may cause problems.” 

However, Nicholl acknowl- 
edged that men such as J dr- 

gen KKmmiinn an d Rmil KOS- 

tadinov had had a quiet night 
and their 5-0 victory over Lo- 
komotiv Moscow in the away 
leg of their first-round tie — 
having lost 1-0 at home — is 
probably a better indicator of 
their capabilities. 

It is Nlcholl's hope that the 
Germans are just lax enough 
to allow his team and their 
supporters — the club’s allo- 
cation of 10,500 tickets was 
sold in one day — to have a 
night without embarrass- 
ment. He was talking the 
same way before Raith beat 
Celtic in the Coca-Cola Cup 
final last November. 

“This is a different exercise 
entirely." said Nicholl. 
“There is a certain way to 
play these games, and the 
Germans are expert. They let 
you have all the bail you want 
and murder you on breaks 
from midfield. I was Involved 


in so many games for North- 
ern Ireland like that. 

“You're playing at the back, 
knocking the ball around. 
You can have a thousand 
kicks at it and think you're 


playing well. But you're not, 
because you’re not doing 


because you’re not doing 
them any damage. 

"I recall playing for 
Rangers against Cologne, and 
I took a throw to Davie 
Cooper. He was a little short 
with the return, one of their 
guys nipped in, played a light- 
ning diagonal pass, his pal 
was gone and the ball was in 
our net. Magic and deadly. 
But at least I know what to 
expect” 

Raith also expect to pocket 
around £600,000 with the 
game being shown live on sat- 
ellite television. The 6pm 
kick-off is to satisfy fee de- 
mands of German TV. 

"It will be great for these 
boys here to be on live tele- 
vision. getting their little bit 
of feme. They won't have 
known anything like it be- 
fore, but I*m sure they'll enjoy 
themselves." 


Auxerre v Nottingham Forest 


Leeds United v PSV Eindhoven 


Clark wants Forest fire McAllister doubt 


Martin Thorpe in Auxerro 


N ottingham Forest’s 
Uefa Cup campaign 
landed with a bump 
yesterday as the plane carry- 
ing the team on to the peril- 
ously short runway here was 
forced to break more sharply 
than Michael Schumacher 
pursued by Damon HilL 
Tonight Forest will be seek- 
ing an equally safe landing 
against the team that Guy 
Roux built, knowing that a 
good run in Europe will help 
staunch the haemorrhage of 
talent that is threatening 
Frank Clark’s grand plans. 

Having seen Stan Coliymore 
and Lars Bohinen increase 
their salaries by leaving the 
club, the Forest manager is in 
contract negotiations with 
Colin Cooper. Mark Crossley 
and Steve Stone. 

Again he has to try and 
offer sufficient money with- 
out going beyond what this 
self-financed club can afford. 
A long run In the Uefe Cup 
would not only help fill fee 
coffers but show that Forest 
are a club worth staying with. 

So the minimum that For- 
est need tonight ia a draw, 
preferably, accompanied by 


| an away goal, which proved 
i so valuable in the first round 
against Mahno. 

"We have to get the right 
balance between being strong 
defensively but still being 
positive when we get fee 
ball," Clark said. It is an art 
the team is quickly learning, 
knowing when to press for- 
ward and by how much, so as 
not to leave themselves too 
exposed at the back. 

The potency of their 
counter-attacking will depend 
largely on Stone continuing 
his England form down the 
wing and Bryan Roy bringing 
his class to bear Just behind 
the striker Jason Lee. 

Clark warned that his side 
would have to play better than 
they did against Malmo to 
gain anything from tonight's 
game. Auxerre are a typical 
French side, combining good 
technique with a defensive 
system comprising two 
markers and the international 
sweeper Laurent Blanc. Most 
of their play goes through fee 
midfield pivot Corea tin Mar- 
tins. abetted by two outstand- 
ing A lg er ians. Sabri Lamou- 
chi and Moussa Safe. 

Auxerre’s rise from fee ob- 
scurity of the French equiva- 
lent of the Beazer Homes 


League over the past 30 years 
has been nothing short of mi- 
raculous and a credit to Roux, 
their coach since 1961. 

The club now boasts around 
20 sides of varying ages and 
rivals Ajax as a nursery for 
talent, one of their most fem- 
ous old boys being Eric 
Cantona. 

Auxerre lost to Arsenal in 
fee Cup Winners' Cup last 
year and Clark recently an- 
nounced that he was going to 
pick George Graham’s brain 
about the French side. 

But fee media immediately 
questioned whether Graham 
should be working during his 
ban. and now fee former 
Arsenal manager dares not 
even answer Clark's calls. 

"1 rang him up to apologise 
for fee furore I caused by an 
innocent remark, and left a 
message on his answering 
machine.” said Clark, "but 
he’s obviously frightened to 
ring back.” 

With Campbell and Phillips 
injured. Forest are likely to 
field fee team that won at 
Spurs on Saturday, with Scot 
G em m il l filling fee shoes of 
Bohinen and dreaming of 
reliving those great European 
nights enjoyed by his dad 
Archie under Brian Clough. 


H oward Wilkinson 

knows the true value 
of a world-class 
striker better than most, so 
he will appreciate the sig- 
nificance to PSV Eindhoven 
of Ronaldo's absence for 
tonight’s first leg at Elland 
Road. 

A knee injury picked up 
during Brazil's 2-0 friendly 
victory over Uruguay last 
week keeps the gifted 19- 
year-old on the sidelines. 

PSV's manager Dick Ad- 
vocaat, the former Dutch 
national coach, is not alone 
in having selection prob- 
lems. Wilkinson may again 
be without his influential 
captain Gary McAllister, 
who aggravated an ankle 
injury playing for Scotland. 

His absence was keenly 
felt by Leeds daring their 
3-0 borne defeat by Arsenal 
and it was no coincidence 
that Tony Yeboah, whose 
first-leg hat-trick against 
Monaco proved decisive in 
the first round, had one of 
his quietest games. 

However the Leeds man , 
ager is hopefid that McAl- 
lister will be fit. “Knowing 
his history with these 
things, he has got a 
chance.” 


Leeds also have minor 
doubts over Gary Speed 
and Brian Deane; fee Wales 
international was ill at the 
weekend, and the former 
Sheffield United striker 
suffered an ankle injury 
against ArsenaL 
• When Strasbourg 
entered fee Intertoto Cup 
they cannot have Imagined 
It would lead to a meeting 
with the five-time Euro- 
pean champions Milan. 

But, having qualified for 
the Uefa Cup via fee much- 
derided summer competi- 
tion. they are preparing to 
take on the Italian league 
leaders in the first leg of 
what should prove a lucra- 
tive tie for them. 

“We must not be over- 
whelmed nor overawed,” 
said Strasbourg's coach 
Jacky Dugueperoux. 

But even though the visi- 
tors will be without Ro- 
berto Baggio and Dqjan Sa- 
vicevic, the home side will 
have their work cut out to 
contain the Liberian 
striker George Weah and 
Marco Simone, whose goals 
earned Milan a 2-1 win 
over the Italian champions 
Ju vent us at San Siro on 
Sunday. 


Brondby v Liverpool 


Liverpool assured of some home support 


Cynthia Bateman 
in Copenhagen 


L iverpool arrived in 

rain-sodden not-so-won- 
derful Copenhagen yes- 
terday knowing that they 
have as many supporters 
among the Danes as do their 
Uefa Cup opponents Brondby. 

“It is a dilemma for us,” 
said one, "We see the English 
matches on television every 
Saturday and a lot of people 
support Liverpool." 

The national stadium is a 
sell-out with a capacity 40.000 
crowd expected, a record at- 
tendance for a Brondby game. 


The club stadium, eight miles 
from the capital, has a 
capacity of 22 , 000 , but because 
of Uefa's all-seat restrictions 
that would have been reduced 
by a half. 

Liverpool are favourites to 
win locally despite Brondby’s 
impressive record in Euro- 
pean competition. In their 
short history — they won 
their first major title 10 years 
ago — they have seen off the 
likes of Kispest-Honved, Ein- 
tracht Frankfurt, Ferenc- 
varos and IFK Gothenburg. 
They beat Lithuania’s In- 
kares-Grifas Kaunas 6-0 and 
LiUestrom of Norway 3-0 to 
get this for. 


Brondby’s coach Ebbe 
Skovdahl has five Danish in- 
ternationals in his squad, but 
will be without his promising 
young striker Bo Hansen, 
who has a knee injury. How- 
ever, Denmark's most popu- 
lar player, the midfielder Rim 
Vilfort, who scored the deci- 
sive goal against Germany in 
the 1992 European Champion- 
ship final, is expected to play, 
as is the goalkeeper Mogens 
Krogfa, understudy to Peter 
Schmeichel in the national 
side. 

Evans's dilemma ia. 
whether to play two strikers 
and if so which two. Liver- 
pool used only one up front in 


fee aggregate win over Spar- 
tak Vladikavkaz in the last 
round, Coliymore away and 
Fowler at home. Fowler 
seems certain to start tonight. 

Evans, however, is ada- 
nmt that any decision to 
leave Rush on the bench is no 
reflection on his value to the 
club. "I can understand dubs 
wanting to make their inter- 
est in him known, but I have 
had no formal approaches.'" 
he said, dismissing stories 1 
connecting Rush with Celtic i 
and Middlesbrough as ' 
"speculation”. | 

Evans said he was under no i 
financial pressure to sell 
Rush, who is 34 on Friday and 1 


whose contract is up at the 
end of the season. "1 have said 
ail along 1 don’t want to lose 
him." 

Coliymore is experiencing 
difficulty settling into the 
side and admitted: *Tm not 
on the same planet yet as fee 
rest of the t eam " 

In defence. Evans has John 
Scales to replace Neil Rud- 
dock. who is suspended. 

• Liverpool nfflriaVo yester- 
day visited the Carlsberg 
brewery in Copenhagen, 
where the company con* 
Armed they had struck a £1 
million-a-year deal with fee 
club whom they will continue 
to sponsor until 1999. 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


PwUHIzpalilcksaysttie competition has taken off wfth paying spectatora even though television vieweis have hardly hadalookJ 

Tournament defies doubters 


1st laug 


T HE World Cup seems 
destined to be the 
biggest success in the 
sport's history- It is 

an outcome few could 
have predicted in the week 
building up to the first 
when there was a deep sense 
of foreboding about the 
competition. 

Either England or Wales, 
who meet in this Saturday's 
semi-final at Old Traflbrd, 
will be contesting the final at 
Wembley on Saturday week, 
ensuring that that match is 
close to a sell-out. 

Both semi-finals — Austra- 
lia meet New Zealand at Hud- 
dersfield next Sunday — are 
also heading for sell-outs. 
"Our central ticket agency 

Emerging Nations 
WCup: Ireland 48 
Moldova 26 


Irish 
revel in 
bloom 
of youth 


is ftwrifog difficulty keeping 
up with the demand for both 
-semi-finals and we confi- 
dently expect to be sold out 
over the next two days,” said 
Maurice Lindsay, the tourna- 
ment director. 

Lindsay said that around 

40,000 tickets had been sold 
for the final and that more 
than 250,000 spectators will 
have watched the IS games. 
Such s figure would far 
exceed the initial targets. 

There have been some mis- 
matches, notably Australia 
against South Africa and Fiji, 
but the decision to make it a 
10-team tournament has 
largely been justified. 

Tonga took part in one of 
the great matches when they 


were beaten 25-24 by New 
Zealand at Warrington; 
Papua New Guinea, led by the 
classy Adrian Lam, showed 
how much they have im- 
proved; Western Samoa are a 
genuine force and Fiji have 
the potential to become one. 

It is essential now that 
these countries are not aban- 
doned. It might- after the last 
10 days, have dawned in the 
most parochial of club board- 
rooms that there is no substi- 
tute for international football 

The message, fortunately, 
has not been lost on Lindsay, 
who is also Rugby League’s 
chief executive. He wants to 
scrap the Great Britain 


undertake tours to the Pa- 
cific. Such tours have largely 
been the province of the 
sport’s amateur body Barla. 

But players from the Pacific 
basin seem sure to improve, 
anyway, as they join leading 
rugby league clubs. The Fi- 
jian second row nfg ga Toga is 
going to Feather-stone and 
three of his team-mates — 
Waisale Sovatabua, Malakai 
Yasa Kaunivalu and Josaia 
Dakuitoga — have joined 
Sheffield. Tonga's James Vei- 
koso has signed for Leigh and 
yesterday Junior Paramore 
became the sixth Western Sa- 
moan union player to b witch 
to league since last summer's 


tralian Super League dub, 
Hunter Valley Mariners. 

Much of the discontent with 
the World Cup has been direc- 
ted at BBC Television, who 
won the domestic rights for 
the tournament but whose 
coverage has been miserly to 
say the least Carpet bowls 
and dartB would have 
received more sympathetic 
treatment Hie irony is that 
an overseas deal with the 
Texas-based Prime Interna- 
tional has meant the cup has 
been seen live around the 
world. The BBC has televised 
the opening match and will 
cover the final three games. 

Meanwhile, England are 
hopeful that Gary Connolly, 
who trained with the squad 


yesterday, could still make an 
appearance in the World Cup. 
The Wigan back developed 
pneumonia a week before the 
tournament started. 

Syd Era, the New Zealand 
hooker, is unlikely to be pun- 
ished further after being ban- 
ished from the World Cup last 
week when be tested positive 
for the drug pseudoephedrine. 

He eiai™g he had a mouth 
infection from which he was 
suffering before the start of 
the World Cup and for which 
he was prescribed panadoL 
He bought further tablets 
after being released from hos- 
pital but they were a different 
variety of panadol and unbe- 
known to Eru contained 
pseudoephedrine. 


Paul Fitzpatrick 
at Rochdale 
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G avin Gordon, rugby 

league's youngest in- 
ternational, showed his 
undoubted promise as he 
scored three tries for Ireland 
in their victory over Moldova 
last night 

The 17-year-old full-back, a 
student who plays for toe 
Bangor Vikings, showed alert 
finishing skills just before 
half-time and twice after the 
interval. 

He was, though, pushed 
hard for the Man of the Match 
award by Moldova's stand-off, 
Andrey Olar. a creator, try- 
sco®kr and goalkicker. Mol- 
i. tflgot three tries in the 
trad half through Benkovs- 
LOlar and Piskunov, his 
cd. 

S was almost too easy for 
/land as they scored four 
_.Aes in file opening 22 min- 
utes. But Moldova recovered 
well and showed good skills 
in scoring tries through 
Krivtsov and Piskunov. 

Droyzen let Ireland in early 
when the winger fumbled 
Crompton's high kick and 
McBlhatton followed up to 
score. A much cleaner try fol- 
lowed from Richard Smith 
who raced clear from 55 
metres off Crompton’s inside 
pass. 

Then Des Foy, once of Old- 
ham and Great Britain and 
now living outside Dublin, 
jinked his way through a be- 
mused Moldova defence and 
Grainey followed him over. 

But the next passage of the 
game belonged to Moldova. 
Krivtsov, linking from full- 
back, dived over and Pis- 
kunov scored an equally good 
try. 

Ireland's -advantage was 
restored through a dubious- 
looking touch-down from Ca- 
sey, the Peatherstone prop, 
and just before the interval 
the 17-year-old Gavin Gordon 
raced clear for Ireland's sixth 
try. 

IRELAND! Oordon; Comer ford, Roy, 
Smith. Topping, MoRnUgigrl; 
McBlhatton, Cromptonj Smyth, 
MsCnMoo, Camay, Onlmy, NuttaU. 
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Jump lead ... the Cook Islands team kick-start their game with a haka before going on to defeat the United States 

Group One: Cook Islands 64, United States 6; Scotland 34, Russia 9 

Cooks emerge with an unbeatable recipe 


Derek Lawrenson at Featherstone finds 
that in rugby league size isn’t everything 


trr 



I T IS not often that the 
national anthems of the 
United States, Russia, the 
Cook Islands and Scotland are 
sung with fervour at Post 
Office Road but then it is not 
often that a World Cup comes 
to town. 

The game's so-called emerg- 
ing nations are holding a 
shindig in conjunction, with 
the real thing and the first 
two matches and the opening 
ceremony went ahead last 
night. With Diana Ross 
apparently not available, it 
was a low-key affair. 

In the opening game the 
Cook Islands marmilised the 
Americans but then given 
that the entire league-playing 
population of the US was 
either on the pitch or in the 
stands, this was not 
surprising. 

"You can have a population 
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Slow play to 
be halted 
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David Davies 
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S LOW PLAY, that curse of 
modem golf, is to be tar- 
geted for the first time hy the 
authorities. Hie Royal and 
Ancient and the United States 
Golf Association, determined 
to "increase the overall pace 
ai which the game is played", 
have issued new guidelines to 
competition committees to en- 
courage them to act against 
slow players. 

They have been told that 
from January 1 1996 they can 
set out pace-of-plny guidelines 
for tournaments. If these are 
not adhered to. the penalty 
for a first offence may be mod 
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ified from the present two 
strokes to only one. This is In 
an attempt to see slow players 
punished more often — the 
feeling is the present penalty 
Is too infrequently applied be- 
cause of its severity. 

Slow play has become en- 
demic in the professional 
game: only last week Bern- 
hard Lancer took 4hr 20min 



to play a singles match in the 
Toyota World Match Play 

is-*-?- 


championship. 


Sport in brief 


Cricket 

Dominic Cork received 
£15,000 prize money yesterday 
when he was voted file Whyte 
& Macfcay Cricketer of the 
Year. He also took the bowl- 
ing award, Mark Rampra- 
kash. Jack Russell and Mike 
Watkinson were also 
honoured. 

Soccer 

Ahmed Gora Ebrahim, a 
South African player who 
landed an Eric Cantona kung- 
fu style kick on his own coach 
after being substituted, has 
been suspended for a year. 

Motor Racing 

The McLaren driver Mika 
Hakkinen has undergone sur- 
gery for appendicitis and will 
miss Sunday's Pacific Grand 
Prix In Japan. His place will 
be taken by the Dane Jan 
Magnusaen. 

Snooker 

Joe Johnson, the 1986 world 
champion, who last month 
had an operation to relieve a 
blocked artery from his heart, 
yesterday beat the 1965 cham- 
pion, Dennis Taylor, 5-2 to 
reach the last S2 of the Skoda 
Grand Prix at the Crowtree 
Centre, Sunderland, writes 
Give Everton. 


of 250 million, but if none of 
them have been taught maths, 
they are going to struggle 
against a country of five 
people if all of those have 
been taught maths," the US 
squad member Gene Segars 
said helpfully. 

If American football is first, 
baseball second and basket- 
ball third, where does rugby 
l ea gi ia stand in the US list of 
sporting priorities? Segars 
smiled. "last,” he said. "If it 
ain’t got glitz America isn’t 
interested and in the US 
rugby league don't shine.” 

Nevertheless Segars was 
quickly wrapped up in the af- 
feirs iff team-mates, many 
of whom appeared to be called 
"Bubba". "How’s the stats 
lookin’, crew,” be asked of a 
couple of colleagues early in 
the first half. The stats com- 
prised columns beside the 


Results 


Soccer 

AUTO WMDSCREENS SHIELD 
Southern Section 
Group Thro* 

Peterborough ID) O Northampton (0) O 

3JM5 

uMBOifD uumufc Pramfon B fence 
Auckland l. Buxton 1; Hyde Uld a Cotwyn 

Bay i. 

PONTIUS uuaue nrae Bwnuni Z 
Wbhwft ta moan U Somme LMnster 0. 
tensity V. MansfleW 0. HuO 0. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Bra adtfani Qurissa 4. OPR £ bBflwiB 
1, Portsmouth a Sarindon i. Tottenham 2 

Rugby League 

nmnn nations world cup; 

Once ttw Coot J aland* 64. US B: Scot- 
land 34. Rutala a Twta w eland 43. Mol- 
dova 2 ft 

Golf 

LAS VCOAS INVITATION A Lx Fbml 
aoorag (U8 util am salad). 331 j Fury* 
B7. 65. 05. 67. 67. 332 B Mayfair 6& 65. 67. 
flfl. 63 134 S UcCarron Tl. 66, 69. 64. 65 
33* B Bryant 85, 86. 67. 68. 6ft P Stock- 
mar 80. 86, 71. 64. 65: M ffMeora a. 67. 
66, 65. 70. 9H Q Day 70, 07. 65. 66 68: D 
lovo 67, 67. 66. 67, w: D Edwento 67, 66. 
64. 60, 70- 337 B GlMeea 69. 68. 71. 6ft 
65; K TrlpMI 88, 87, 68, 88. 87; R F*hr 64. 
68. 71. 87. 87; » Qou (Japan) 83, 88, 71. 
68. 88. XU J Cook 87. 84. 88. 87. 71. 

Tennis 

ATP INDOOR TOURNAMENT CLyOn). 
FM mm* L ROW IFfl M N EfCUdft Irf) 
6-3, 7-6; T Marita (US) M A CMuoUw 
fflusi 7-6. 7-6. J-P nau r tai (Ffl M M 
Fteaat iSwwi 4-6 6-4, 6-4 

American Football 

NRj Buffalo 27, Searne 21; Green Bay 33. 
Detroit 21. Indiana polls 18. San Franossa 
17. Jacksonville 27. Chicago act Kansas 
City at. New Enplane 26. NY Gums M 
PtaladetoWa 17. Tampa Bay SO. Umnatota 
17 (ot); Anxo«B 24 washmpion 2ft Caro- 
lina 2G MV Jet* IS- New Orleans 33. Alois, 
30: San Oiego 9 DaH» 23 Hw Aiga i 
Amwiean Cewfarg mr i too™ i Em- 


names of each player — for 
passes, assists, errors and hit- 
ups, whatever that means. 
Even by that stage they all 
seemed to have lots cf ticks in 
the errors column. 

Most of the Americans 
started with hopes of playing 
gridiron but when that foiled 
they drifted into rugby union 
and then finally rugby league 
at the end of the line. 

The word went round that 
trials were to be held in sev- 
eral US cities with "the 
chance to represent your 
coun t ry " . A couple of players 
were chosen from each trial 
and in their final warm-up 
match they lost 92-4 to Wales 
in Philadelphia. 

As the scores mounted up 
last night so the US president 
John Morgan became agi- 
tated. “Wasn’t that a sixth 
tackle?” he inquired of one 
score. “A sixth mistackle," 
Segars answered. 

After each try by the Cook 
Islands a jungle beat sounded 
out, to the delight of a young 


into (W5. LI. PF136, PASS); 2. bittanapolto 
(4-2-1 2&-1Z7V. 3. Miami ta-arlTVTWU 4. 
NOW England (1-5-89-180); 5. NY J«t* (1-6- 
103204). ConHafc 1. Ctsvaland (W3. L3. 
PF134, PA 107); 2. Ptttaburgh (3-3-130-140): 
3 Cincinnati (2-4-133-145); 4. Houston (2-4- 
105-119); 5. Jacksonville (2-5-100-147). 
Wrot erro 1. Kansas Cay [Wfc, LI. PF17B, 
PA131L- z Cfektond (6-1-183-7% 3. Denver 
(33- 134-1 WH 4, San Hepa (34-1 13-137); 5. 
Seaaie (2-4-108-140). MM— I CwSe- 

PA118); 2. P HHn in m u a (4-3-144-173); 3. 
Arizona (2-5-114-160); 4. NY Glams (2-5- 
115-156); S. Wattiingtofi (2-6-153-163). 
C— 1. Tar— Bay (W5. 12. PFMft 
PAIOSfc Z Chicago H-2-109-135X; 3. Green 
Say (4-2-133-1 IQ; 4. MinnnsoU (34035- 
129; 5 DatroU (24-133-137). W ea tenr l. 
SI Lome (WE. LI. PFT3B. PA10S): Z AOanla 
(4-2-122-126), 3. San Francisco (4-2-154- 
86): 4. C arol i na (1-5-105-151): & New 
Orieans n-5-131-158) 

Cricket 

CHAMPIONS' TROPHY (Shartah): Wot 
kifiet 333-7 (50 o-m B Lera l». S 
Chafiderjagol 62no). Sri Lgnks 328 (48J3 
avert; H TiliekaraBie 100. R Mahanam* 
76). Wan le a lea won by lour runs. 


Hockey 


HA con MoonHwna aim Aston! 
(Mat v Uuknr, BtatiMMOtti v RamflBrtilB 
(Mo): BkwMch v MaostieW; Socmemoutti 
V Leermeier-. ' QwMUM ¥ Horhama, 
Clacron v Raaarmge; Colchester v 
Cheimslort; Farehsm w Woking: Formby u 
Nu mb: Gtaao v Warrington: Khan v 
Sniper Lana Sunun v Dergham; Lunm Tn 
y ipswch. MMtenehaa v Gore Cc Norton v 
Bcwdon; Nottnghani ¥ BaM Succa: OW 
Koigstonians v Cxtonl Hawks Old Mld- 
whtts^iaia r ChidMBler: Plymouth v 
W3L Rattnsora v Ouentsay; SM Banfc- 
«rs v BladcOunr SW Onttxir y w CoaMItS 
runperier • B SloriMnt TuMe wa v win- 
e nu sa r: iunwdge wans v BradfleM Ceth 
IVakshoM ¥ Harrogate; WuaMedon « Bas- 
msstoka; Wotmonan; v Lewee Mascha ® 
K piayeo co Ctaosw 2ft- 

Ice Hockey 

MEM&ON A HDSOU CUP: Quartta-fki- 
jH. —i twiii lij 1 — -i — ' 

,asff d-'-Zt Newcastle S. File 5 (KHD. 
ibanya-T 7- Ba»¥»a»fc*e a |1»-9 k Shel- 
Wi : Ca«!JI4 ;i~~t 
B8STTSH LEACH B: DMolen Ona* B,L 

: t. Sw iaci CtteUnsSoiiS 4. 


Featherstone lad In front of 
their dug-out, who broke into 
a rough imitation of a samba 
on every occasion. 

As the second half pro- 
gressed so the crowd swelled 
— actually, many were wear- 
ing anoraks, now you come to 
mention it — in preparation 
for a Scotland team captained 
by the Leeds full-back Alan 
Tait who were opposed by 
Russia. 

The Americans were a 
downhearted bunch by the 
close and it was as much as 
they could do to walk round 
the pitch and receive a lovely 
reception from the crowd. 

Then it was time for the an- 
nouncer’s big moment and he 
was greeted with the inevita- 
ble g uffa ws as he read out the 
Russian names. In their final 
warm-up match Russian con- 
fidence was hardly aided by a 
defeat in Moscow to a side 
representing the British 
police. As the Scots, contain- 
ing three full-time profession- 
als, quickly ran in a couple of 


Dumfries $ Mancheaiar ft Murray-Held * 
Medway 7. Blackburn 5, paisley 11, Tav- 
tord 4 j Peterborough 9, OulWord ft Sott- 
huD ft Bracknell ft 

NHli Florida ft NY MuMera 3; Buffalo 3, 
New Jersey 4; Philadelphia 7. Bfcnomon 1; 
Tairqjn Bay 4, Ottawa 7; cnicaoo 1, Cal- 
gary 1 (o0; Winnipeg ft Detroit 5 (C4); Van- 
couver 3, Log Angola* 3 (01). Lndbg 
■ famNn wP Km lug Oa uh r u— M grt h 
Iwk 1. Hanford (W3, LD, TO, GFft GA4, 
PUS: Z Pittsburgh (2-V1-20-16-5); 3, Boo- 
B» (1-3-2-21-22-4). ANaettgi 1, Nn Jar- 
aey (W4. L0.m GF16. QAft P tsS); Z FhUa- 
dolphla 3, Ftortaa (4-1-0-21- 

13-81. WMtara Cnwfgraanir C »a troti 1, 
DMroH (W3. LI. Tl. GP24, QA12, PUT); 2, 
SI Louis (3-1-0-13-36); 3. CWcago (2-3-1- 
17-W5). Mb 1. Lob Angelas (W2. LD, 
T2. QP30. GA17, P» sy, 2. Cotorado (2-3-1- 
153)5); X Vancouver fi-i-2-20-21-4). 

Motor Sport 

KCma KCHlWHMOJIHQ RALLY: LeaM* 

•m 1 . K Erttaaon (Swo) Mitsubishi 2hr 
D6mln 28aac; 2, A Vatanan (Pin) MMaiibWU 
2fl7.41; 3, P Bourne (NZ) Sutnni fcOftSfc 4. 
H Burro (OB) Subaru 2:1ft33. 

Snooker 

SKODA OS (Crowtree LC. Sunderland): 
H rouBdi J HWw scet) K M Dnrts 
(£ngj 5-1; <1 .fohwaen (Eng) tx 0 Teytor 
(Nl) S-t S Ja m— (Eng) bfQ Hm (Aue) 
5-4; 4 F w ane aw (Eng) bt S Baerdon (Eng) 

5- 3; D W a how (Eng) bt J Parrca (Eng) 

6- 2: ■ Bm iiB (Wales) K T Knowles 
(Eng) 5-3; M Tiumi (Wal— ) in D Harold 
(Eng) 5-2; J Mm (NJ) bt M Price (Eng) 
M 


Fixtures 


(730 unlaea ataiad) 

Soccer 

UEFA cun Scemd roood. Arm be 
Auxarre v Noitm Foroot (7.161: Brondby v 
LhvptM (ftW Leeda v psv emdboven 
(ftW Ranh V Bayern uunteh ( 6 JB). 

AUTO WIMDSC8EEHS WBJfc F—K 


Crewe v Hartlepool- Two: Rotherham ¥ 
Burnley. Threat Ghastartieid * Nm* Co. 
Fhm SamDisrpe v Buy, StH Wrmham v 
York. Swam Hull ¥ ProMML EjgMt Brad- 
nrd v Carlisle (7 45) Sa mi mm l idlm 
Gme Onet Swansea u L Orient Twee 
Cardin v Slllingham. Foot: Fulham v Wal- 


tries. it appeared another 
rout was on the cards. 

As this match was going on 
the Americans, now changed, 
flooded in to Feathexstane's 
souvenir shop, where they 
bought lots of goodies for the 
trip home- A couple of them 
made credit-card calls back to 
America to tell loved ones of 
how sensational their oppo- 
nents were. Indeed the souve- 
nir shop did a roaring trade 
all night and long before it 
closed it had run out of items 
ifkfl shirts and programmes. 

A second series of matches 
takes place at that traditional 
bastion of rngby league, 
Northampton, tomorrow with 
foe US playing Russia at War- 
rington on Friday. “Cold war 
or no cold war. these super- 
power confrontations still ex- 
cite,” reckons Neil Tunni- 
cliffe, the tournament co- 
ordinator. 

The final between the two 
group winners will he played 
at Bruy’s Gigg Lane a week 
toni g ht 


■all (7.45). Dm Brentfoni v Exatar (7.45). 
Fn tttetsK* v Bristol Rm (7A51. 8— nr 
Bristol C v Barnet (?<*&• Bate Torquay v 
SWIndon (7.46). 

SCOTTISH UMW& TMrd DMskm* Ar- 
tjroatn v Ouean*s pk. 

tets LEAQUBi Pngwdar DMsfMK Yasd- 
ing v PurfleeL FM BaBingatoka Tn v 
Marlow; Chesham Utd v Bhieriaay Tit 
HeybrBga Swffis v MaktanTrasd Utt Ley- 
ton Pennam v stajnro Tn, TTianw UW v 
BarMng; Tooting ft Mitcham Utd v Ux- 
bridge; Whytelaalo v Bog nor Regia Tn. 
S soondi Convey Wand v Laadtsrhead; 
Chahonl St Paler ¥ Hampton; Hemal 
Hempstead v Bracknell Tn; Tilbury v Edg- 
wara Tn; WHham Tn ¥ Egham Tn. TWnA 
Cove v Horsham; Rockwell HHi v WskW- 
■tone: WMaor ft Eton v NnttiwceiL 
tnuBOMD irAraua hniw hi Mos ; 
Barrow v Wilton Alb; Emley v Gains- 
borough; Frlckley v Blyih Spartans; 
Knows! ey v Barnber Bridgs; Matlock v 
Droytodan; Spsonymoor v GulaMay. Mrat 
DMikiiu Atherton LR v Curzon Ashton; 
Eastwood Tn v Fart ley Canto HomigBU 
Tn V Bradtord Pk kmc. Lanranto G v Gt 
Harwood Tn; NethariMd ¥ Flsatwood: 
Ftemngton Tn ¥ RaddUle Boc WhWey Say 
v Wortaop Tn. WorUhgton v Gretna. 
Bum HOMES LIAOm Prouder 
BMttoet Burton v VS Rugby: Sudbury Tn 
v GraveMfld A N. MfeBand KvWM BUiy 
Tn v Rotowail Tn. Dr Rtoitros Cqx First 
rosnfe, saoond itp Chakantam Tn v 
WestonnE-Uaie: Gwaasaw C v Witney Tn. 
NORTHBUI coumn EAST UUOUK 
Prsralar DhUoc Armthorpe WMare v 
OsseU Tn; Ossslt Alb v Denaby LW: 
StoriwhrWpe PB v Bring Tn. 
ttMAT MttLS IMAOUNe Pnmrisr Die- 
Worn Bristol MF v Brldport; Chippenham 
Tn v WAMiury ya; Etnon v BfcMerd Tn; 
Psulun Ran v Bacttwad UkL 
PONTIUS UEAGUE (7 j 0)- First Derby v 
Stoke: Shefl Uld v Tranmera. Sawew* 
Giimsby u HuddendlMd. 

AVON mSUHAHCE COMBINATlOM 
CLCJ: Hrato Watford v Bristol Rvrs. 
LEABUN OT WALES! Alan Lklo v Ton 
Pe ne s. 

Rugby Union . 

CUfll MATCMSSr Cambridge Unhr v 
Crswshaya Welsh XV (7.1S); Cross Km v 
F ferttyprkid (7J% Bettor v Exator time; 
Nsroenh v Llandovery (7J& Naath v 
Msesteg (70): New Dock Burs » Uaneoi 
(7.0); Newsndge v South Wales: Police 
(7 Si; Oxford UnW v London Welsh (7 .IS), 
Tondu v Bridgend (7.0)- 
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Rugby Union 


Wasps Stung 
as Andrew 
signs Ryan 


Robert Armstrong 


EAN RYAN, the Wasps' 
captain, has agreed to 
join Newcastle in 
League Two as a player-coach 
on a three-year contract 

thought to be worth around 
£50,000 a season. The former 
England No. 8 will assist his 
Wasps team-mate Rob 
Andrew, who last month ac- 
cepted Sir John Hall's record- 
breaking offer to become the 
dub's director of rugby on a 
five-year contract worth 
£750,000. 

Andrew moved swiftly to 
sign the 29-year-old Ryan 
after two other talented 
No. 8s, Mick Watson (Harle- 
quins) and Martin Corry 
(Bristol), had rejected sub- 
stantial offers to join the 
TYnesidera In die past fort- 
night. The Underwood 
brothers. Tony and Rory, 
have also been targeted by the 
Newcastle supremo, whose 
new club already faces the 
threat of relegation to League 
Three. 

Ryan, who has three caps, 
will not be able to play for 
Newcastle until February due 
to the Rugby Football Union’s 
120-day registration rule. 

Although Andrew expects 
the four-month q ualificati on 
rule to be abolished when the 
RFU commission on the 
sport’s future reports next 
month, judging by the reac- 
tion of the RFU secretary, 
Tony Hallett, yesterday those 
restrictions may be tightened. 

"Movement of players dur- 
ing this period of change 
needs to be possibly more 
restrictive.” said Hallett. 
"What worries me is the po- 
larisation of players to one or 
two clubs. In concert with the 
senior dubs we must resolve 


the registration and move- 
ment of players in this 
interregnum." 

Ryan’s powerful back-row 
presence could be crucial to 
Newcastle’s survival in the 
last six league games of the 
season. Like Andrew, who 
cannot play for Newcastle 
until January, Ryan will con- 
tinue to play for Wasps. 

Wasps are bound to be 
weakened by the loss of 
Andrew and Ryan, a versatile 
performer who often played 
at lock for his club, but Rob 
S m ith, the Wasps’ coach, was 
putting a brave face on the 
latest setback. “Dean is a very 
experienced player and an ob- 
vious choice to play and 
coach at Newcastle," he said. 
"The abolition of the 120-day 
rule, when it happens, is cer- 
tain to increase movement 
within the game.” 

Ryan's transfer is the plain- 
est indication yet that market 
forces will begin to dominate 
League Two dubs just as they 
do in League One. "The terms 
are attractive enough for me 
to move home, family and job 
to the North-east.” he 
admitted. 

“I told Rob Smith and he is 
disappointed but he recog- 
nises that the environment of 
rugby is totally different now. 
I believe Wasps have enough 
younger talent to keep them- 
selves at the top after I depart, 
rm performing as well as 
when I was capped and 1 hope 
to contribute to a successful 
fixture at Newcastle." 

Andrew made It clear that 
the recruitment of first-class 
players for the dub would be 
a long-term commitment. 
“Newcastle need class and ex- 
perience now,” he said, “and I 
hope that Dean and I will be 
the first of many to supply 
some of that quality-” 


Mains takes France 
to task in final tour 


L aurie mains will 

retire as New Zealand 
coach after the All 
Blacks’ forthcoming tour of 
Italy and France during 
which he plans to give 
voice to his opposition to 
French nuclear testing in 
the South Pacific, writes 
Robert Armstrong. 

Yesterday Mains 
revealed that he had come 
dose to opting out ot the 
tour as a protest against the 
French government, which 
has recently carried out 
two nuclear tests in the Pa- 
cific and is p lanning up to 
six more. 

**I almost didn't go [to 
France] because I have very 
strong feelings on the 


Ice Hockey 


issue," said Mains. “Some 
time ago 1 had made np my 
mind not to go but I had 
that changed on the basis 
that my not touring was go- 
ing to mean nothing to the 
French. By going there and 
saying what I think hope- 
fully FU achieve more than 
by not going.” 

Mains said he was giving 
up coaching because “I Just 
want to get out of the public 
eye. People know who you 
are and you just never, 
ever, get a rest from that 
public scrutiny-” He win 
have been In charge for 34 
Tests since 1992 when the 
tour finishes, with the All 
Blacks due to play France 
twice and Italy once. 


Leading clubs ready to take 
control of their destinies 


WcBatchehlsr 


RITAIN’8 major clubs 
^want to take over the run- 
ning of the British League 
and to establish a North 
Ameri can-style franchise sys- 
tem of club ownership. The 
British Ice Hockey Associa- 
tion would be left to concen- 
trate on player, coach and ref- 
eree development, along with 
national team matters. 

A delegation of dub and 
arena representatives — in- 
cluding Sir John WaTi, the 
owner of the Du rham Wasps 
and Newcastle United soccer 
dub; George Dodds, the Shef- 
field Steelers' owner; and 
John Lord from the Nynex 
Arena, the home of the Man- 
chester Storm — is meeting in 
"top secret" in London today 
with BESA officials, including 
the president Frederick Mer- 
edith and the chief executive 
David Frame, to discuss the 
proposal. 

The BIHA's continued fail- 
ure fo find a major sponsor to 
replace. Heineken has left it 
underfunded and open to situ- 
ations like the one last week 
when it was forced to back 
down when threatened with 
legal action by two veteran 
Canadian players, who also 


successfully demanded that 
the association pay their 
£5,000 legal bill. 

The arrival of businessmen 
like Sir John, who Intends 


Sailing 


building his own 10,000-seat 
arena at St James’ Park, cou- 
pled with the advent of other 
large spectator facilities such 
aa the 16,500-seat Nynex 
Arena and the 8,000-seat New- 
castle Arena, which opens 
next month, has seen what 
was effectively an amateur 
adm inistration overtaken by 
the modern-day demands of 
business-driven club manage- 
menfand ownership. 

It may well be that if clubs 
agree a system of annual 
licence payments to the BIHA 
their proposal will be more 
than sympathetically 
received. 

Yesterday's Benson and 
Hedges Cap semi-final draw 
paired the Humberside 
Hawks with the cup-holders 
Nottingham Panthers and 
Sheffield with the Fife Flyers. 

’Hie Hawks survived an ex- 
traordinary quarterfinal at 
the weekend. Humberside 
trailed Durham 4-1 on the 
night and 9-6 on aggregate en- 
tering the final period of Sun- 
day’s second leg In the North- 
east Bat goals from Phil 
Haber, Graham Garden, Todd 
Bidner, Mike Bishop and two 
by Scott Young saw Hawks 
take the final period 6-0. the 
game 7-4 and the tie 12-9. 

• A Swedish player Bengt 
Akerblom died on Sunday 
after a team-mate's skate 
slashed his' throat in a prac- 
tice match between Mora and 
Brynas Gavle. 


Injury mars the rule of Law 


C HRIS law was the only 
skipper to have a perfect 
scoreline at the end of the 
first day’s racing in the Brut 
Gold Cup of Bermuda, the 
final grand prix event of the 
match-racing series, writes 
Bob Fisher. 

His delight was, however, 
muted as one of his crew, Neal 
McDonald, was badly injured. 
Law had beaten J J Isler of the 


■I 


United States and Anders Gert 
Jensen of Denmark when he 
mat his fellow British skipper 
Sttiart Childerley. In this 
third race McDonald slipped 
on the cockpit floor, split 
open his forehead and dam- 
aged his back. Law crossed 
the finish one second ahead of 
Childerley and McDonald was 
taken to hospital, though he 
hoped to race again. 


fci* . 
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Eubank cuts 


his losses 


Kevin Mitchell on the ill-timed departure 
of the British former WBO world champion 


C HRIS EUBANK 
once said that if he 
stayed In boxing 
too long he would 
"end up in the gut- 
ter". Yesterday, announcing 
his retirement from the zing 
at 29, the former world cham- 
pion assured us he had 
avoided destitution and that 
he was fit to go on to make 
another fortune in the media. 

But coming the day after 
the Scottish boxer James 
Murray had died, and with 
the sport deeper in turmoil 
than for many years, the 
news of Eubanks departure, 
after 10 years of self-absorp- 
tion and annoyingly ill- 
defined achievement, was 
with less fanfare than 
might have hoped. The 
timing, by anyone's stan- 
dards, appeared appallingly 
insensitive. 

His long-time trainer Ron- 
nie Davies revealed that Eu- 
bank had made his decision 
six days ago and had ar- 
ranged tire date of this an- 
nouncement before Murray’s 
fight last Friday. 

Still, a quick phone call to 
the boxing writers Eubank 
has courted over the years 
would have been no hardship; 
the nation could have waited 
while more pressing matters 
were addressed, not least the 
viability of the sport he 
loathed. 

Eubank insisted; "It is just 
an unfortunate coincidence.” 
It might not seem so to the 


friends and family of Jimmy 
Murray. 

Then, within hours of the 
press conference he had 
called on the lawn of his pala- 
tial residence in Hove — ac- 
companied by a theatrical dis- 
mantling of the ring adjoining 
his house — came further bad 
news for boxing; the Filipino 
Restituto Espinefr, who fell 
into a coma after losing a 10- 
round bout, had died in Ma- 
nila from a brain haemor- 
rhage, die fourth professional 
boxer to die in the ring over 
the past two years. 

Eubank, who called for a 
minute’s silence for Murray, 
insisted his decision had 
nothing to do with, the trag- 
edy. He also rejected the sug- 
gestion that his retirement 
was a stunt to put up his ask- 
ing price. 

“If anyone believes this is 
some kind of strategic move, " 
he said, “then get it out of 
your mind. I have had several 
offers. A lot of money was in- 
volved — money not to be 
sniffed at But an almost con- 
tinuous fight nr.hadnlp and 
the difficultie s in ™irtng die 
weight, have taken their toll. I 
need a long rest." 

There were rumours that 
Eubank would fight the 
American Roy Jones Jnr in 
January, but Davies said that 
was never a possibility. It is 
this closed door that might 
have swayed it; -Eubank’s 
cachet at l&t, where he ruled 
for the WBO until the Irish- 


Government rules out boxing ban 


A BAN on boxing after the 
/“» death of James Murray 
was ruled out by the Gov- 
ernment yesterday. 

The Minister for Sport 
Iain Sproat told the House 
of Commons: “We 

shouldn't let ourselves be 
overwhelmed by one trag- 


edy. I would not agree that 
boxing should be banned 
altogether." 

The Labour MP Peter 
Hain called for “a root-and- 
branch reform", suggesting 
a ban on punching to die 
bead and preventing dan- 
gerous dehydration. 


man Steve Collins best him in 
hi« last two fights, had de- 
clined and he has resisted Da- 
vies’s suggestion to move up 
to light-heavyweight, an un- 
glamorous division in which 
he would have had to re- 
establish his credentials. 

Davies maintained; “But be 
had two years left at the top 
and I have absolutely no 
doubt he would have been 
world champion at light- 
heavyweight” 

It was always cash before 
glory, though, for Eubank and 
his finances are probably not 
as parlous as imagine. 
Although he admitted 
recently be owed more than 
£2 million in back tax, there 
was still enough left for Con- 
corde shopping trips to New 
York, £90 Versace under- 
pants, flash cars and motor- 
bikes. Some of it might have 
gone, but not all 

“It would have been hard to 
retire if I had nothing else to 
fell had: on,” he said. “But 
there is fife outside the ring, 
especially for someone with 
the public persona I have de- 
veloped over recent years. My 
o pinions of h oring have been 
made known on numerous oc- 
casions and i don’t think i 
will miss it" 

Davies is not so sure. a T 
love .the guy and ha’s been 
great for boxing. But he is one 
of those fighters who is going 
to miss foie attention desper- 
ately. Ali, Leonard, Holmes, 
they all came hack.” 

Eubank’s career ought not 
be dismissed lightly. Al- 
though he was a champion 
over four years in a tightly 
controlled environment and 
fought few challengers of con- 
sequence, he did take part in 
two epic contests, his nine- 
round dimnintting of Nigel 
Bonn and t he tragic in 
1991 with Michael Watson. 

It is Eubank’s participation 
in foe latter bout that lingers 
longest in foe memory. Wat- 
son. confined to a wheelchair 
for life, will more likely be 
thinking of the Murray fam- 
ily this morning than his old 
adversary. 


JUNINHO STRIKES UP UNDERSTANDING 





Happy landing . . . Jxminho arrives atTeesside airport 


PHOTOGRAPH: CARL RUTHfftFORD 
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Until then, there’s Glenfiddich to enjoy. 
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Boro’s boy from Brazil receives 
a warm welcome on Teesside 


J UNINHO flew into Tees- 
side airport yesterday 
where he was greeted by 
Middlesbrough supporters 
wearing Brazil shirts and 
waving banners written in 
Portugese. 

The 22-year-old Brazil 
forward, who has signed 
for Middlesbrough for 
£4.75 million, was grateful 
for the messages as he can 
speak only a few wonts of 
English- He has a smatter- 
ing of Spanish, which he 


will use to talk to foe club’s 
Bolivian Jaime Moreno, 


and will have a tutor to 
teach him English. 

The modest Juninho did 
have enough words to ex- 
press his surprise at foe 
welcome. “What’s all foe 
fuss about? Has someone 
stolen the Crown Jewels?" 
he joked as the private jet 
from Heathrow landed. 

The weather will be an- 
other problem. He Is likely 
to wear gloves and thermal 
underwear. His first game 
is expected to be at Man- 
chester United an Saturday 
week. 


Why drink 
and sport 
don’t mix 



Richard Williams 


T HE half-time pints 
were laid out in rows, 
ready-poured. But by 
the time I reached the 
front of the long queue for the 
bar under the dingy old main 
stand at Craven Cottage on 
Saturday , I’d changed my 
mind about a beer. 

Well, the referee was pre- 
paring to blow for foe restart, 
and I wouldn’t have been 
allowed to take the drink hack 
to my seat. And while Td been 
standing in the queue, inching 
towards the table on which 
foe pints were lined up, Td 
been thinking about what bad 
happened in Glasgow foe 
night before. 

No one could have been un- 
moved by foe death of James 
Murray , even those of us un- 
aware of the Scottish boxer’s 
existence before Saturday 
morning's headlines alerted 
us to his tragic fate. Yester- 
day's account by my colleague 
John Rod da of his gradual 
conversion to foe abolitionist 
cause will have confirmed 
many in their belief and per- 
suaded others that boxing is 
do longer an acceptable pur- 
suit in a civilised society. 

As it happens, I don't think 
boxing should be deprived of 
its legal status. I choose not to 
watch It much, largely out of a 
dislike of its current fondness 
for overheated self-promotion, 
and also because I have read 
foe medical descriptions of 
what happens to foe blanc- 
mange when it is dashed 
against the reef. Nevertheless 
I subscribe, albeit uneasily, to 
foe vie w that boxing damages 
fewer people than motor rac- 
ing or mountain-climbing, 
and does not put third parties 
at risk. I believe, too, that it Is 
better to keep it in the open 
than let it fell into foe hands of 
unlicensed promoters who al- 
ready make tidy sums from 
appealing to the feral instinct 


Si 


OME people have al- 
ready suggested that 
foe antics of a few 

drunken hooligans are 

of little account compared to 
the death of one young man, a 
view which takes no account 
of foe possibility of collateral 
da m age to Innocent people 
caught up in such fighting. 
And on Saturday, as 1 thought 
about foe Glasgow riot and 
changed my mind about buy- 
ing a pint, it did seem to me 


extraordinary that, given 
what Is understood about the 
effects of alcohol on humans, 
we can still be in the business 
of pouring it down the throats 
of foe people who turn up at 
sport fog events. 

We all know that, in most 
people, even a moderate 
amount of alcohol affects be- 
haviour. reducing inhibition 
and promoting aggression. 
And when men are in an envi- 
ronment of confrontational 
excitement, foe act of encour- 
aging these changes is at best 
irresponsible. 

At Fulham. I could buy a 
beer before the kick-off, and 
again at half-time. I wouldn’t 
have been allowed to take it 
with me into the stand, or any- 
where within sight of the 
pitch. That is standard prac- 
tice at football matches; some- 
thing similar happens at 
Twickenham. The beer sold In 
such places, the Home Office 
told me yesterday, is generally 
of low alcohol content, and the 
feeling is that It is better to 
have people drinking that 
kind of thing inside the 
ground than getting tanked up 
outside on the high-octane 
stuff. I’m not sure about that. 
Drunks can be refused entry. 
They might even sober up. 


A NYWAY. I can takens 
much beer as 1 want 
into a Test match 
ground, which ex- 
plains some of foe less appeal- 
ing sights and sounds of foe 
English summer. And, sur- 
prisingly, 1 could have drunk 
myself stupid on the train 
from Manchester to Euston 
after Eric Cantona's recent 
comeback matrix, a facility en- 
joyed by a few to the extent 
that the passengers in my 
compartment had to entire 
three hours of grotesqp 
harassment 
l cannot see a justififche 
for permitting the sale Vt- 
holat any sports event 
which paid admission is 1 
required. Not only at Craft; 
Cottage or York Halt No 
Pimms at Henley, no cham- 
pagne at the Derby, no spritzer 
at Wimbledon, no scrumpy at 
Taunton. What difference 
would it make? In most pro- 
fessional sports, TV money is 
now vastly more significant 
fhfln bar takings. And TV’s In- 
terest is more likely to be 
maintained by a sport which 
can show itself to be reason- 
ably hygenic. 

Think about this; at football 
matches organised by Uria. al- 
cohol is prohibited. When did 
you last hear anybody com- 
plain that a European Cup 
final, foe showpiece of foe sea- 
son, had been spoilt by foe 
absence of a bar? And does 
anyone imagine foe policy 
will be anything other than 
beneficial to Euro *96? The 
wider lesson is obvious. 



Thanks to 
skin cancer, 
Paul 

Eddington’s 
familiar 
visage is still 
recognisable, 
but 

grievously 
altered. If 
he has been 
guilty of 
vanity in the 
past, he 
is surely 
turning out 
his pockets 
to pay for his 
sins now. 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,474 

Set by Janus 



Across 


8 Orchestra girl's 
handkerchief (8) 

9 Had ideas of providing 
doctor with running-mate 
(6) 

10 Fish with a musical tall (4) 

11 Claimants’ earlier bids ( 10 ) 

12 Affair that could be of 
importance (8) 

14 Gloomy producer Is In this 
position (8) 

15 Key to ancient city in Soum 
African state (7) 

1 7 Clients upset by design (7) 

20 Boats smokers often use (8) 

22 What hard-centred 
vegetable might cost in 
Madrid? (6) 

23 Share out underworld 
payment ( 10 ) 

24 Imperfect fabric (4) 


28 Sitting with Irishman at 
church (6) 

26 Beg to have meal in 
passage (8) 


Down 

1 Country holding alternative 
view (8) 

2 Some faded daguerrotypas 
from Scandinavian book ( 4 ) 

3 Marksman quietly taking 
over reins (6) 

4 Animal to back to win a 
fortune perhaps (7) 

5 Supporter who has to slick 
to the book (8) 

6 They beg to repair cans 
with it perhaps (10) 

7 Writing about cultural 
activities is painful (6) 

13 The Criterion tor a 

Shakeapearean character 
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13 Landladies with strange 
views on drink (8) 

18 Give tip to famlilar friend 
( 8 ) 

19 Conlident of having taken 
out financial cover (7) 

21 Some air Is essential tor 
these flowers (8) 

22 Fairly attractive (6) 

24 Legal right mat sounds 

rather meagre (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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